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MR. BIRNEY’S VINDICATION. 


Mr Birney’s Letter to Col. Stone, N. Y. 


To Cot. Stone,— 

Siur:—A few days since, { was told by a friend, 
that he had read in the New York Spectator of 
which you are the editor, this assertion: ‘Mr. Birney 
is not the only brawler who has sold his slaves and 
turned abolitionist.” He had not the paper with 
him, but he assured me, that I might rely on the 
substantial accuracy of the words, as above quoted. 
The accusation it involvesis a serious one to myself 











individually, and may if unanswered, have an inju-| me 


rious influence on the cause of human liberty, in 
which, with many others much more distinguished 
than myself, [am employing the humble powers 
with which it has pleased God to endow me. It is 
only in the latter view—for as to myself, I believe, 
I could bear patiently the wrong you have incau- 
tiously inflicted—that 1 have thought it proper to 
transmit to you for publication the following state- 
ment, which I ought not to doubt, from your Chris- 
tian profession, you will take pleasure in laying be- 
fore the public, through the same medium you used 
in acquainting them with your accusation. 

At the time (1818) I determined to remove from 
Kentucky to Alabama,—I was the holder of a few 
slaves, principally domestics, or house servants, 
given to me by my grandfather, my father, and the 
father of Mrs. B. Intending to engage in planting, 
I sold nearly all my property in Kentucky with the 
view of investing the proceeds in slaves and land in 
the South. Including those obtained by purchase, 
and taose already mentioned, 1 had on my settle- 
ment in Alabama, as a planter, as nearly as I can 
now remember, about thirty. Two or three years 
afterwards; I received from my father five more. 

My habits at this period of my life tended more 
to the dissipation than to the accumulation of wealth. 
In a few years my circumstances became embarrass- 
ed, though not insolvent—and I found it necessary 
to resume tbe practice of the law-—-which fromsthe 
time of my removal to Alabama I had relinquished. 
It became necessary, also, in order to meet my res- 
ponsibility and preserve my credit, that I should 
sell my land ane slaves. Before making any centract 
for the sale of the slaves, 1 informed them of my 
situation, and consulted their wishes in the selection 
of a purchaser. They had less aversion to being 
soid than they would formerly have had—because 
had found it necessary to the prosecution of my pro- 
fessional pursuits, to remove from my plantation to 
Huntsville, sixteen miles distant, thus leaving them 
for the last year, entirely in the charge of an over- 
seer. In the sale { made a short time afterward to 
a planter whose land adjoined mine, and whose char- 
acter as a humane master was well known to my 
slaves, I reserved my domestic servants—five in 
number—a man, his wife and their three children. 
This sale was made in 1824, at atime when my 
opinions on the subject of slaveholding did not ma- 
terially differ from those which prevailed among the 
generality of planters. My religious professions and 
connexion with the church took place in the spring 
of 1826. 

For several years I had no other’slaves than the 
five I have mentioned as domestics. In the autumn 
of 182930, an elderly man and his wife, held by 
an innkeeper at whose honse I usually boarded 
whilst attending a neighboring court, became solici- 
tious that I should buy them. The innkeeper was 
addicted to fits of intemperance, and while they were 
on him, he would compel the old uegro to amuse him 
by exercising his skill—acquired in his younger 
pte playing vulgar tunes on the fiddle. ‘The 
old man being a member of the Methodist church, 
and an occasional exhorter, considered his participa- 
tion in such things as inconsistent with his religious 
station, and felt the necessity under which he was 
placed asa great grievance. This in addition to 
other reasons, induced me to purchase him and his 
wife, at the price set on them by the inn- 
keeper. They were not long in my possession till 
the husband found in Huntsville an old acquaintance, 
in a gentleman who was about removing from Hunts- 
ville to the neighborhood of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. They expressed a desire to remove with 
him, on account as they stated of their being thus 
brought into the neighborhood of some of their 
friends and relations, who resided near Louisville. 
They persuaded the gentlemen to offer for them the 
same price I had given—though it was not all to be 
paid in cash, as I had paid it. A part of it was to 
be paid in furniture for which I had no pressing ne- 
cessity. However, this was made no impediment 
10 the accomplishment of their wishes—though they 
would doubtless have brought much more had they 
deen set up for sale to the highest bidder? Up to 
1831 my professional business had been profitable, 
and BD pecnuiary means had again began to accumu- 
late; 1 determined to expend them together with a 
gift of money I had received from my father about 
this time, in the establishment of a stock farm, be- 
cause it could be conducted with comparatively few 
slaves. To this end 1 bought partly from an indi- 
vidual and partly from the government, several hun- 

dred acres of cheap land. In November of that 
year, I bought from a Tennesseean, a negro weman 
with her child, a little girl about for years old. Be- 
fore 1 had made. any other purchases of slaves, alady 
in Huntsville who had secured to her, several slaves, 
proposed to me, through her husband, to pledge to 
me two of them, for a sum of money of which he 
Stood in need. The sum to be advanced was sup- 
posed to be their value, taking into the estimate the 
tisk of their lives during the time the money should 
be retained. Iacceded to the proposition—took in- 
to my use the two slaves, and kept them on this 
Contract, till within ashort time of my removal to 
Kentucky, in the antumn of 1833. The money was 
then returned and the slaves re-delivered to the lady. 
In the beginning of 1833, I hired from an’administra- 
tor for that year, five slaves, a man, his wife and 
their three children. They remained on my farm, 
till I was about leaving Alabama, at the proper time 
they were delivered upto the gentleman from whom 
° were hired. These circumstances, in relation 
e pledged and hired slaves are mentioned to 
Correct ¥ 2% porgragend that have been frequently 
made at the North,'by some of my southern acquain- 
‘ances, as to the extent.of my connexion with slave- 
3 at the time I proposed to remove from Alabama. 


ve represented meas holding slaves to some 


considerable extent, and as selling all or nearly all 
of them in order to avoid loss in my conversion to 
abolitionism. These mis-statements have doubtless 
been often made inconsiderately and ignorantly by 
those who would do more to injure the cause of 
emancipation, than they would to injure me. . Yet 
in afew instances, if my information be correct, 
they have been made by persons whose knowledge 
of my circumstances at that time, takes away every 
excuse which charity can plead for them on the 
ground of ignorance. 

At this time, the autumn of 1833, 1 held as slaves 
the woman and child above mentioned, and five 
house servants. I was then, and had been more 
than a year before, the agent and advocate of the 
American Colonization Society. Ido not now re- 
member, that my views as to the right of the slave 
to his liberty, and the duty of the master to emanci- 
pate, were much in advance of those usually enter- 
tained by colonizationists. Certain it is, I looked 
forward to no time, I anticipated no circumstances, 
which would ever bring me to consider them as I 
now do. I had then no expectation that I should at 
any period of my life deserve the name of an aboli- 
tionist, or draw on me persecutions of sufficient rigor 
to banish me from Kentucky, where I was born— 
persecutions, from which the Constitutional Agis of 
the free state of Ohio, has not yet availed to defend 


Before breaking up my establishment in Alabama, 
I proposed to the woman, to send her and her child 
to Liberia, after she had, by the services she had al- 
ready performed, and by her future hire, returned 
me the price I had paid for her. She objected utter- 
iy to going to Liberia. I then proposed to bring her 
with me to Kentucky, where, after being remunera-" 
ted by her services for the sum I had paid for her, I 
would manumit her and herchild, without any con- 
dition of removal--in the meantime, giving to the 
child such education as I could under existing cir- 
cumstances. To this so far as she herself was con- 
cerned, to my great surprise she objected—urging 
that she was an entire stranger in Kentucky, and 
that she did not wish to leave the acquaintances she 
had made since her residence in Alabama. 

Believing her conduct to be altogether injudicious, 
I said to her, that whilst I felt no desire to compel 
her to either of the courses I had proposed, I could 
not permit her to make, for the child, the election of 
remaining behind. So far from being displeased at 
this, she expressed her full concurrence, saying, she 
knew her child would be well taken care of, and every 
provision made for her that could be expected. She 
preferred being sold to being hired—on account of 
the better treatment she would receive from a mas- 
ter, than a hirer. I permitted her to select her own 
master—and, in order that she might have no diffi- 
culty in inducing such an one as she might select, to 
purchase her, I put her price at eighty-five dollars 
less than I had given for her and her ‘child. The 
advance on the price of negroes at this time would 
have enabled me to have sold her alone at public 
sale for from seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
more than the sum I asked. The gentleman whom 
she selected—and of whose character for humanity 
to his slaves | had received, on inquiry, satisfactory 
assurances—purchased her without hesitation. 
was not informed of the reasons of her conduct—so 
singular as it appeared to me—till she had rejected 
both my propositions leading to her ultimate manu- 
mission. I was afterwards told by my overseer, 
who was warmly attached to my interests, and who, 
I believe, thought that 1 was already somewhat fan- 
atical in my desire to oblige the woman;—who wan- 
ted me to sell her, believing that if I took her to 
Kentucky, I would finally emancipate her—that her 
conduct proceeded from an attachment she had form- 
ed for a negro man, who, he supposed, had persua- 
ded her to object to every proposition which contem- 
plated her removal from that part of the country. 
The little girl, her child, 1 brought with me, to- 
gether with the domestic servants already mention- 
ed, to Kentucky, in 1833. 

I had already !ost much of my first confidence in 
the efficacy in colonization principles for the extirpa- 
tion of slavery among us. I assisted, in December, 
1833, in the organization, at Lexington, of a gradual 
emancipation society, thinking its principles were 
somewhat stronger than those of colonization, and 
would be more effectual. I entered on this scheme 
with ardor, and became its active advocate. A short 
tricl of it soon convinced me of its inefficacy to move 
the hearts of men. During this winter and the en- 
suing spring, my mind was deeply interested in the 
ares: J subject of slavery. I read almost every work 
I could lay my hands on; I talked much of it in pub- 
lic and in private. In the month of May, 1834, I 
became so fully convinced of the right of my slaves 
to their freedom, and of my duty as a Christian to 
give it to them, that 1 prepared, as well as I now re- 
member, on the first day of June, a deed of emanci- 
pation for the six I brought with me from Alabama, 
and had it duly entered on record in the office of the 
County Court of the county in which I lived. They 
all remained with me receiving such wages—with 
the exception of the little girl—as were customary 
in the country. 

In the previous month of January or February, a 
young negro man, held by the Executors of the late 
Judge Boyle, of Kentucky, earnestly solicited me 
to buy him, lest at the sale of the estate he might 
be sold to some person of whose character and tem- 
per he knew nothing. At first. I objected, on the 
ground that.I intended never again to purchase a 
slave, to be held in the absolute sense. 

He eft me, but returned again bringing as an aid 
to his own importunity the recommendation of the 
brother-in-law of Judge B., who held as sleves some 
other members of the family. He prevailed, on this 
second application—and I paid the price of him to 
the Executors. Before I consented to do so, we had 
this understanding—that so soon as by the allow- 
ance of fair wages he should return me the money I 
had advanced, he should go free;—that, in the mean 
time, I would have him taught to read, and if he 
proved apt to learn, writing and the elementary rules 
of arithmetic—that [ would ask of him no unreas- 
onable services—but that if he should fail to per- 
form with fidelity what I required of him, I should 
return him to the state of absolute slavery, from 
which I considered 1 was taking him. It was but a 
short time before I became satisfied that his charac- 
ter had been grossly, though I will not suffer myself 
to think intentionally, misrepresented to me. He 
proved trifling, lazy, and troublesome among the 
rest of my servants. Especially provoking to me 
was his reiterated harsh treatment of the little girl 
above mentioned—for whom, as she had no relative 
near her, I felt almost a parental tenderness. After 
bearing with him for several months, and often per 
suading and admonishing him, I found it was out of 
the question to keep him about me any longer. In 
the month of July, I think it was, i gave hima 
writing authorizing him to obtain for his master any 
one who would give me within one hundred dollars 
of the price I had paid for him—although I think it 
bprobable, had I offered him for the highest price, 


might have réceived for him one hundred dollars 





I | the coast of Brazil, first proceeding for the coast of 


without regard to the character of the purchaser, 1 


more than I gave. It turnedjout, the gentleman who 
had tnwarily recommended him to me, offered to be- 
come the ar: if I would grant a longer credit 
for part of the sum than I had proposed in my writ- 
ten note. Tothis I assented. The same gentleman 
had, a short time 

udge Boyle:—so that the young man was returned 
to the very place from which I had takenhim. Be- 
fore the last payment fell due, I became convinced, 
notwithstanding what I had done was nothing more 
than a literal execution of the arrangement to which 
hs had assented, - such a thing can be predicated 
of a slave,) that 1 had done wrong in silling him. 
I wrote to the gentlemen who had bought him, that 
I wished to re-purchase the slave, that I might give 
him his freedom. His reply informed me that he 
was out of his power, as he had sent him down the 
Mississippi with a southern planter. This case has 
given me more uneasiness of mind than any of the 
others, whilst most persons under the same pressure 
of influence which was then bearing on me, would 
probably have acted as I did, yet I do not sesk to 
justify it. The influences which warped and obscur- 
ed my moral vision I ought to have resisted. 
The above statement shows my connection with 
slavery for nearly twenty years. There has been no 
concealment or suppression, on my part, of any of 
the facts since I have become an abolitionist. Ihave 
often repeated them to friends who have inquired 
concerning them. The enemies of abolition have 
often perverted or misunderstood them, and trumpe- 
ted them to the world in a manner not unlike that 
which ithas pleased you to adopt. I should have 
published them in the journals of the country had 
I not thought it would be impertinent to consider 
such small matters as at all affecting the magnificent 
and awful cause which has broughtin opposition the 
friends of liberty and the apholdars of slavery. At 
present, J think differently—an importance has been 
given to my conduct which renders an exposition of 
it necessary: whilst God has granted me, as 1 trust, 
repentance for its errors, he has not altogether with- 
held from me the humility which can bear their ex- 
posure. 
Had you been as careful as it seems to me you 
ought to have been, before venturing so deadly an 
assault on the reputation of a Christian brother, you 
would either previously have asked of me if the 
facts on which it was to proceed were true, or you 
would have given the authority on which you have 
made your injurious accusation. 
Hereafter, Sir, should you deem any part of my 
private history worthy of publication, through the 
journals under your control, I will, at your request, 
and on my own consent to its propriety, furnish you 
with statements which will stand any test your 
friends or mine may choose to apply to them. 

With due respect, 
ames G. Birney. 
Cincinnati, May 2, 1836. : 








SLAVE TRADE. 








One of the New York papers says that the brig 
Dolphin will sail from that port ina few days for 


Africa, and touching at all the American settlements 
of liberated and emigrated Africans. This account 
is somewhat mysterious, and well fitted to excite 
suspicions of something improper. We know no- 
thing of the facts, but cannot refrain from saying 
that the case wears an unfavorable aspect. Why 
should a vessel bound to Brazil, proceed first to the 
coast of Africa? The exports to Brazil are Ameri- 
can and European manufactures. So are the ex- 
ports tothe coast of Africa. The exports from Bra- 
zil are agricultural produce, and mostly sugar, cof- 
fee, hides and horns. The exports from the Ameri- 
can settlements in Africa are inconsiderable, and 
consisting mostly of rice and coffee, which, carried 
to Brazil, would be like coals carried to Newcastle. 
If a vessel carry a cargo to the coast of Africa, how 
shall it be disposed of with a view to a voyage to 
Brazil?» It cannot be converted into money in Afri- 
ca. Itcan only be sold for African produce, to be 
imported into the United States. If the vessel go 
to Africa in ballast, and then go to Brazil for a car- 

o, what is the object of the first voyage? If it 
eave a cargo in Africa, and seek another in Brazil, 
the course is somewhat nove!, and would hardly be 
adopted by a judicious merchant. We cannot ac- 
count for this double voyage upon any lawful hypo- 
thesis. 

One supposition remains, and for which, wo fear, 
there is too much ground. The slave trade is still 
carried on to a horrible extent, and tens of thousands 
of slaves are annually carried to Brazil from Africa. 
Is the Dolphin bound on a slaving voyage? What 
else can it carry from Africa to Brazil? But the ac- 
count says that it is to touch at the American settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, from which no slaves 
are exported. While this is admitted, itis not stat- 
ed that the vessel is to stop at no other part of the 
African coast; and when it is once there, nothing but 
British ships of war can prevent it from stopping at 
any other part and taking in a cargo of slaves, 

We believe that the slave trade is now as active 
as ever, and for every country where it is prohibit- 
ed. More especially do we believe it to be actively 
carried on between Africa and the United States.— 
We believe that a treaty exists between England 
and Spain, by which it is prohibited to the colonies 
of the latter; yet we hazard little in saying that 
thousands are annually imported into Cuba, not on- 
ly for the supply of the island, but for the purpose 
of being smuggled into our own country. For this 
the extensive coast of Cuba furnishes innumeszable 
facilities. British ships of war, the only ones 
which cruise against slave vessels, may prevent 
jhem from entering the ports of Havana, Matanzas, 
or St. Jago, but cannot, or at least do not blockade 
the whole coast against the numerous fast sailin 
vessels which, to the scandal of the civilized worl 
still carry on this abominable traffic. What then 
shall prevent the same thing from being done in the 
United States? ‘The whole coast from the mouth of 
the Sabine to the Chesapeake, includes, with all its 
windings, thousands of miles, indented with innu- 
merable bays, harbors, sounds, inlets, coves and riv- 
ers. The population along the coast isscattered.— 
What then shall prevent slave vessels from Africa 
or the Spanish West Indies, from running into these 
places, and landing their cargoes in safety. No Brit 
ish cruisers watch our coast: no American cruisers 
have ever watched slave vessels. We have no cruis- 
érs on the coast, excepting revenue cutters, some of 
Which would probably connive at these violations of 
the laws. Planters have sometimes found slaves 
from Africa upon the beach in their neighborhood, 
landed from boats at night, while the vessel lay off 
in safety. Besides this, what shall prevent a slave 
vessel from coming boldly up and landing its cargo? 
No person is near who is interested in checking the 
the p ing, but many are who are interested in 
promoting it, Pas 


con 


ought to do for tho suppression of this} 
horri 


revious, become the owner, by. 
porchate, of the farm belonging to the estate of. 


e more than replaced by secret importations. 
Penn. Sentinel. 


The Slave Trade. 


' 


pression of the slave trade, in fartherance of which 
object, the contracting parties mutually agreed. to 
the righ of searching each other’s vessels, to ascer- 
tain if they were slave ships, within certain geo- 
graphical limits; and, of course, if they were found 
tobe slavers, to the right of capture. They also 
further covenanted, to use their best endeavors to in- 
duce all maratime powers ta agreo to the toeme of 
theConvention. Theseovertures have been accord- 
ingly made. Denmark and Sardinia have sent in 
their prompt adhesion to the principles of the Con- 
vention. ica Austria, Netherlands, and Sweden, 
no answer has beenreturned. Russia, Prussia, and 
Naples under different pretexts demur, but, strange 

as it may seem, from no nation whatever, has a direct 
negative been received, save from the United S ates! 

The land of the free! The country that first declar- 
ed the slave trade to be piracy! O, “tell it not in 

Gath.” Will the people of the United States per- 

mit the government to be in the hands of those, who 

refuse to unite with other nations, to suppress an ac- 
knowledged piracy? Will they suffer those to reign 
who have not a heart to feel for the oppressed Afri- 
canat home or abroad!—Hampshire Gazetie. 





Slave Trade. 

A recent traveller asserts that the slave trade is 
in full operation on the coast of Africa. But afew 
weeks ago 45 Spanish vessels to the Southward and 
25 to the northward of the line, were engaged in this 
infernal traffic. We regret to learn that these are 
chiefly American built, and such swift sailers as al- 
mostto defy capture. It seems also, that the Portu- 
gnese to the southward of the line, are extensively 
engaged in this bnsiness, and by the effect of alate 
treaty with England, pursue it with impunity. 


The Slave Trade in Cuba, 
Matanzas, August 23. 

The slave trade is far from being put down in the 
West Indies, and especially in and about this island. 
Many ships from the United States are sold here for 
the purpose of being made slavers of. Instead of 
the Baltimore clippers, and fast sailers hitherto 
bought, the slave traders are now buying leaky un- 
suspicious ships, which are sent to the slave coast 
for sperm oil, which means for negroes. There is an 
anchorage ground near Matanzas, where the slave 
ships are in, very often, full of negroes, from the 
coast of Africa. There they are landed, and unwil- 
lingly marched to Matanzas, where they are put in 
the slave market—the authorities winking at this vi- 
olation of the laws of nations. If the abolitionists, 
instead of making so much useless and injurious ef- 
fort in the United States, would direct their attention 
to the slave trade as carried on here, and expose the 
manner in which American vessels are built and sold 
for the purpose of making slavers of them, they 
would do an essential service to the human race.— 
NN. Y. Express. 


The American Slave Trade. 

Virginia has obtained great credit for the zeal of 
her statesmen to put down the African slave trade. 
The reason has come out: the suppression of that 
branch of the trade in the ‘souls of men,”’ gives her 
a monopoly, and the following article from the New 
York Express, shows that she is not insensible of 
the advantage. ‘Twenty-five millions of dollars a 
year gained on the worn out fields of Virginia, is 
no trifle. Whendoes Mr. Brown now think the un- 
profitableness of slavery wil work its extinction?— 
N.Y. Evangelist. 


VIRGINIA—SLAVERY—BANKS. 


Virginia papers are discussing the subject of 
banking institutions with great interest. It appears 
to be the wish of all, or nearly all, the presses in 
the state, that the banking capital should be in its 
amount, commensurate with the extent of the inter- 
nal improvement of the state. The Virginia Times 
proposes that the banking capital be increased from 
the money brought into the state from the sale of 
slaves. The editor says, ‘It may be objected by 
some that the capital for so many new banks could 
not be subscribed, but when the immense amount of 
money that has been brought into the state by the 
Sale of slaves, is considered, that objection is at 
once removed—we have heard intelligent men esti- 
mate the number of slaves exported from Virginia 
within the last twelve months at 120,000, each slave 
averaging at least $600, making an aggregate of 
$72,000,000. Of the number of slaves exported, not 
more than one-third have been sold (the others hav- 
ing been carried by their owuers who have removed) 
which would leave in the state the sum of $24,000, 
000 arising from the sale of slaves. Of that sum, 
certainly, $13,000,000 might reasonably be expected 
to be invested in bank stock.” 








VOICE OF THE PRESS. 








A Story aud the Application. 


Some time since a watchman going his rounds 
between ten and eleven o’clock in the evening, saw 
a robust fellow, ‘tall of his hands,’”’ cudgelling an- 
other, considerably his inferior in size and strength. 


Vigorous and decisive measures. Vain are all our 
oe from colonization, if emigrants to Africa are 
to 


The last number of the. Edinburgh Review con- | 
tains an unusually interesting article upon the slave 
trade. In 1831 a convention was concluded between | 
France and Great Britain, for the more effectual sup- | the law into my own hands. 1 knocked his hateinto 


| speed after the poor curse 
The affair took place at the intersection of Broad- | P P "aes 


civil man and a peaceable citizen, instead of making 
a disturbance and a noise in the streets, by foolishly 
and stubbornly taking his own way. Would you 
believeit, sir, he not only refused to go with me, but 
set out on a trot up Broadway, and ran several rods 
before 1 could overtake him. Now, as I knew there 
was no law to compel him to go my way instead of 
his own, I even followed the example of our fore- 
fathers when they threw the tea overboard—I took 


the gutter with my cudgel, broke the bridge of his 
nose, and was engaged in striking out his eye teeth 
when the watchman came up. 1 told Tom plainly, 
| while I was doing this, that it was all the effect of 
his own wickedness and folly.’ 

The magistrate interrupted the man at this part of 


his story, telling him that, according to his own ac- 
count, he wae ~wrhelly +- Lila Sod: muat th 


be committed. 

‘To blame,” rejoined he, “‘who,1? Do not you 
see, sir, that Tom was to blame and not I? It was 
all the effect of his wicked and perverse conduct.— 
If he had taken my way, as I requested him, no dis- 
turbance whatever would have happened; we should 
have gone home together like a couple of brothers. 
Ihad no way to stop him, but by catching him and 
cudgeling him. So you see plainly that his mad 
and diabolical determination te do as he pleased was 
the cause of this disturbance and disgrace; so it was 
no fault of mine.” 

The magistrate was not convinced by this lucid 
reasoning, but sent the offender to prison, murmur- 
ing at the injustice of the laws which condemned 
him for what was so obviously the fault of another. 

The Cincinnati papers which attempt to lay the 
sin and disgrace of the late mob in that city at the 
door of the persons who suffered by them, argue in 
the very manner and almost in the very words used 
by the hero of the story we have related.— WV. York 
Evening Pos’. 





«Order Reigns in Warsaw;” 


Said the Autocrat of Russia, with his heel on the 
liberties of Poland. “Order reigns in St. Lovis,” 
says the republican man-stealer, with the crisped 
and blackened bones of a wasted fellow citizen at 
his feet. “Order reigns in Cincinnati,’”’ shout the 
democratic clergy, judges and lawyers, with the. 
liberties of the press beneath their feet, and with 
gags upon their neighbors’ mouths. ‘Order reigns 
in Batavia,’? exclaim Chandler, Fitch, Mix, Fol- 
lett, Smith & Co., after driving, by mobocratic fury, 
the citizens of Gennessee from the house their 
own money built, virtually denying the right of free 
discussion. 


“Oh, it is strange! it is dreadful! 
shout, 
Through all thy dark regions, that Freedom is 
oer; 
And if one spark of the fire remain, dread tt out, 
And return to your empire of darkness once more.” 


Shout, tyranny, 


If the late destruction of the press at Cincinnati, 
and at St. Louis, are not sufficient warnings to the 
American people that they hold their liberties at the 
beck and bidding of southern despots and southern 
slaveites, I know not what shall convince them. If 
they will still sit down in heedless apathy, let them 
remember that these are but the precursors of the 
coming storm, that shall lay their boasted liberties 
in the dust.— Am. Citizen. 
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Essay on Slavery, 
BY HEZEKIAH JOHNSON, BAPTIST MINISTER, 
No. II. 


Some who will not advocate slavery, apologize 
for it. Their principal apologies are the following: 
—first: the slaves in this country are better off than 
they would have been had ‘hey been left in Africa. 

This may-be true, and yet no thanks be due to 
slaveholders for it. Those who kidnapped men on 
the coast of Africa did it to make merchandize of 
them. Those who purchased them, did it, not to 
make christians of them, but to receive the benefit 
of their labor. Hence the crueifiers of Christ are 
entitled to as many thanks for the salvation of souls, 
as slaveholders are for any benefit which slaves may 
derive from being enslaved. 1 have no doubt but 
that God will in his providence overrule the en- 
slavement of the blacks for their ultimate good; yet 
when he deals with slaveholders, he will deal with 
them according to the principles and motives which 
induced them to enslave their fellow men. 

Secondly: slaves have been ‘“‘entatled” upon 
slaveholders. 

If slaves have been entailed upon slaveholders, 1 
know from observation, having lived among them, 
that they are very willing to receive and retain the 
entailment. Why, then, should they complain? 

Third: slaveholders know that slavery is a curse, 
and are opposed to it, but cannot get rid of it. 

If they know it to be a curse, they seem not to 
| believe that their slaves are curses, or, if they do, 
ithey are very loth to part with curses. When one 
‘rans away instead of calling in their friends to re- 
|joice with them, they make chase with all possible 
and sometimes offer fifty, 
a hundred, two hundred, or even five hundred dol- 








As a nation, we have not done all that we can, and|- 


way and Chatham street; the poor man who suf- | sed ribet p 
fered the beating was bleeding profusely at the nose |'278 fewaré to any man who will take up and eon- 
and mouth; the Charley interposed, and as the |fine the curse until they can get it again.. When I 
watchhouse was not far distant, instead of letting compare the conduct of slaveholders with their pre- 
m — go ve gotged Oe rage 3 be tensions, 1 am compelled to believe, that many of 

n the morning he was brought before the police ',)_; F 
magistrate; the ean and battery was pal \their lamentations about the curse of slavery are 


stan- | ; : 
tiated, and the cudgel with which it was inflicted i agente ay ae hare aerg, diate 
eir 


was produced. It was a stout oak stick, numerous- jeurse, : 
ly and frightfully garnished with works? The truth is, the only Treason why they can- 
Horan ‘idbelliit ‘ied waved like the enridged és: ve get ia Ks we pin is, oe they will not. 
"a ourth: the laws of some of the slave states will 
day for Hitneatt asked the offender what he had to |not allow slaveholders to emancipate their slaves 
“Sir,” answered he, with an air of great confi- | without carrying them out of the state in which 
dence, “the man that’ was with me, Tom, as I call they reside. 
him, is the most wicked, the most obstinate, and| This is true, but who made those laws? Did not ° 
the most disorderly fellow in the world. He is a slaveholders make them? If they did, can they not 
— and an agitator, a perfect incendiary. rescind them? Whena majority of slaveholders i 
he magistrate desired him to explain. s “ 
any state become opposed to slavery, they can easily 


“Why, sir, you see the case is here. 1 wanted : 
to go by the way of Chatham street, and Tom want- rescind their laws and abolish slavery. In some 
slavé states, Kentucky for instance, a slaveholder 


ed to go by the Way of Broadway. I told Tom that 
can emancipate his slaves at pleasure. In all, he 


Chatham street was the nearest se nome, but he 

would’nt mind me, and he actually started to go up : . 4 : ae 

Broadway; eo I had to cudgel him a little to bring |{) OV ancipate his slaves by “age anger provide 
Hence.slave Jaws do not furnish the great body of 


mnWreln cfioe vesting kien rah sisal lot 
“Well, after im rather sm 
ii 1 slaveholders a shadew of excuse for slavery, arid a 
mére shadow for individuals. m ile eyes 


/his collar and asked him again whether he would 








uent] 
e tall, and it is time that we adopted more 





‘hot’ bé reasonable, and go. along with me, like a 















Fifth: the ignorance of slaves is a reason why they 
ghould be kept in @ state of slavery. The most of o_ 
have no higher notions of liberty than exemption from one 

I doubt, whether one out of a hundred of them ever ha 
euch a thought as this to enter their craniums. However, not- 
withstanding all their ignorance, they are capable of forming 
a tolerably correct opinion of the advantages of being ex- 
empt from the lash, from toiling for others without wages, 
and from having husbands and wives, parents and — 
tora apart aad sold to other masters, never to em wings 
joy each other again. Slaveholders keep their siav at 
great ignorance as possible, that they may be the ots 
ly kept ina state of slavery, and thea profess to ” oa 
in a stats of slavery because they are ignorant. 4n 
way slaveholders add injury * _ . 

ixth: slaves ars contentec| and happy- : i 

ree =e what has caused so many acy a 
slave states? Why do so many slaves run away? 4 
are slaveholders afraid of being massacred by their slaves 
Slaves know, that it is their interest to appear contented 
and happy, while inthe preseace of th-ir masters “et es 
seers, yet they are not geaerally contented and happy,—ant 

slaveholders and overseers Know it. But were slaves con- 
tented and happy, that would ao: justify any man in wrong- 
ing them any more than 2 man’s bsing coatented aad hap- 
py, throwgh igaorance of being defrauded out of a large 
estate, would make tho fraud excusable. Slavery, like 
every other species of wickedness, cannot be justified by 
eithér plea or apology. What, then, is there no remedy 
for slavery? Yes, verily, there is a remedy and it will be 
applied, either é slaveholders, or by slaveholders. The 
remedy is jastice. In the course of time this remedy will 
be applied. by Goi inchis providsace to slavcholders, if they 
do not apply it themselves by doing justice to their slaves. 
The colored population of the Uaited States is, 2.225.000, 
The annual increase is 60.009. This increase will be 
vastly greater ia a few years. From the increase of the 
slaves, it is evident, they will soon be so numerous, chat 
they canaot be kept ia subjection without standing armies 
in tho slave States. ‘The free States will not consent to pay 
a heavy tax to support thes armies, but will withdraw from 

the slave States, the Union will be dissolved and the des- 
truction of the slave States will inavitably follow, if they 
are not visited by some other Gire calamity prior to this 
event. Itis vain to talk of armigs, arms and ammunition, 
wéalth and wisdom, all will be unavailing if God be against 
os. No lover of our country, whether he be infidel or 
Christian, wnit> or black, can wish it to be involved ina 
civil war. It caanot be press: zed from this calamity with- 
out doing justice to the easlaved. All well informed nee 
roen admit, that jusiice requires the emancipation he the 
enslaved oa some plai, or other. The only difficulty at- 
tending this subject among such men is, to know, what plan 
isthe best. Thisthey need not bs ata loss to know, if they 
know what planis most just—for assuredly that which is 
most just 18 most safe, expsdieat and advantageous to all 
parties concerned. ‘Three plans of emancipation have been 

proposed to slaveholdsrs and to the nation in general. 

First. Colonization. Poets 
The limits of this work will not allow me to inquire in- 

to the merits or demerits of the colonization society, I am 
satisfied, however, from reading Jay’s Inquiry, that this 
society has done much mischief to the cause of emancipa- 

tion, Yet, whether it has or not, it can never relieve our 
nation from the evilof slavery. None of the expectations 













| rd, liar, blasphemer, 
Pl Wh ; should rs the Gosokent> on a iaidase 
in sin, until cixeumstan s make it convenient for pons 
coase sinning, if the slavgholder has Fight eile 
| What minister of the gospel will tell other sinners besides 
slaveholders, to ceace sinning by degrees, or as soon AS CiT= 
cumstances make it convenient? Not one! Why then 
should they speak of slavery as a privileged sin? 

Third. Immediate emancipation. , 

Each State has the sole right to legislate on the subject 
of slavery for itslf. Congress cannot constitutionally com- 
pel any State to emancipate the slaves within its bounds, 
and I kaow of no one who wishes congress to interfere in 
au unconstitutional way with the subject of slavery. The 
doctrine of immediate emancipation, is not that congress 
should immediately abolish slavery throughout the Union, 
but that it is the duty of each slaveholder, immediately to 
relinquish his unrighteous claim to his slaves as property. 


ple? 








He that is not with me, is against me. 


Slavery is either right or wrong; not sinful, or sinful : in 
accordance with the will of God, or rebellion against Him. 
That surely is plain, and who, in his sober senses would 
dispute it? Yes, itis plain, and the great wonder is, 
how any one, in a patho plain, can err. Gov. M>Duftie| 
and his associates acknowledge that it is plain and say that| 
slavery is right, a patriarchal institution, “a practical 
blessing; and we see them advocating sentiments and 
pursuing a course of conduct consistent with their belief— 
They desire its perpetual continuance, and so far as their 
influence can make it so, it will be perpetual. Abolition- 
ists, too, acknowledge the plainness of the proposition, and 
they beliera elavary ta ha wrang—a sin against God, Te- 
bellion against his government, a reproach and curse to 
any people. Their sentiments and their course of action 
are consistent with such a belief. They endeavor to bring 
this system to an end, to convince the slaveholder of the 
weakness of his claim to his fellow man, and to secure to 
the oppressed the blessings and privileges of freedom.— 
There is another class, by no means contemptible in num- 
bers, nor in the station they occupy in society, who are un- 
willing to be ranked either with the open defenders of sla- 
very, or with those who openly and decidedly set themselves 
againstit. ‘They are to such a degres inconsistent, as to 
deny tho truth of the proposition stated above; not, to be 
sure, in express terms, but virtually. Some of them will 
tell you that slavery is wrong; that they would not justify 
slavery, and the like; but they seem to forget that in this 
case as well as in every other, whatever is wrong—morally 
wrong, is sinful; and that a sinful course must be at once 
and for ever abandoned. They are hurt if you tell them 
they are the supporters of slavery, and they will at the 
saine time with their own lips tell you that its continuance 
is not sinful—not morally wrong. It must, therefore, be 
right. They will single out individual slaveholders, and 
these men cannot certainly be wrong. They will justify 
the conduct of Dr. Ely, tn toto, and will be ready to con- 
sider you crazy if you do not agree with them in the opin- 
ion, that his conduct in the purchase and retention of Am- 
brose as his slave, was not the perfection of benevolence; 
and especially if you so far differ from them as to believe 
slaveholding in this case sin. The Doctor did right, no 
one will doubt, in paying the sum he did for Ambrose, but 
when the som was paid and the slave was transferred from 
his, so called, former owner, he ought likewise to have been 








which it has raised of this kind will ever be realized. This, 
ths following extract from Jay’s Inquiry makes evident, 
“The Society exp2cts ultimately to abolish slavery. Let 
us therefore inquire what it must effect to fulfil this expsc- 
tation. 

The increase of our slave population from the census of 
1820, to that of 1830, was 472,568. Estimating the fu- 
ture increaso at the same reits, it will be for the ten years 
enling in 1849; 617,263; and for the ten years ending in 
1859; 896,762. The annual increase is now upwards of 
54,099 ani the daily excess of births 0. er deaths, 147. 
Ia 1859, it will b2 8,676 annualy, and 221 daily? 

From tiis statement, it will be perceived, what must be 
the moral power, or the ‘“‘moral influence’’ of the society to 
remove to Africa merely the annual increase of our slave 
popalation; and hence we may jug? of its ability to de-| 





liver the country fom slavery. In forming an opision ON oF the same charge which they bring against the slaveholder| learn that the “PaiLaNtTHRorisT,” Birney?s abolition 


this subject, we shall be further aided by inquiring what} 
advantages the society has enjoyed, and what have been 
the results of its labors.» sgn 

Never has any voluntary association, received in an | 
equal degree the applaus: of boih stat? and church. Men | 
of all parties, and of all religions, and of no religion, | 
have zealously espoused its cause. On the roll of its offi- | 
re emblazoned the names of the most popular lea-| 
The Legislatures of four-| 


| 


cers, & 
dersof rival political parties. 
teen States have passod resolutions in its favor. The high- 
est ecclesiastical jadicatories, of almost every religious | 
denomination, havs recommended it to the patronage of | 


their churches. 


ntributions have been made 


omote its objects, liberal co en m 
ae aad the pockets of individu- 


from the coffers of the nation, 
named three hundred recaptured negroes, the goneral 
government appropriated 130,000 dollars, which outa: was 
applied to an object affiliated to our design, and esse sph 
though collaterally, contributing to its gs pe e 
sanding out of agents of the United States to othe c — 
coast, and the transportation of persons ia the public ships. 
By these means we have obteined, in fact, all we could have 
expected to gail, had congress decided to aid Fi eater- 
prise. Speech of Gen. Harper, 7th Rep. p. 12 

Since 1823-—229,449 dollars have been poured into the 
treasury. If to this be added 45.645 dollars, the debt due 
by the Society at the begianing of 1834, we have a mel 
of 266,097 dollars expended, independent of the 130, 100 
dollars paid by government Such have been the pecunia- 
ry Means of the society; and now let us seo how far its 
“moral influence” has availed in freeing the country of its 
millions of slaves. Since December, 1816, when the So- 
ciety was organizes, to the present time, (Ist of January, 


3835,) it has tramsperted eight hundred and nine manu- 
mitied slaves to Africa—equal to the increase of the slave 
a for fire and a half days: But it will be said, 
ars elapsed before the Society was in a capaci~ 
grants. Be itso, lot us inquire then, how 
ttod slaves have been sent out the last jive 
1, 2, 3, six huadred and sixty-six were 
nore; making a removal on an aver- 

he increase of one day in each year! 
mae Ba Sneed of the cae sansa it ia 
aad rest, after the mighty effort 
of arresting the increase of the slave population for Five 
To emancipate slaves on no other 
shall leave the canntry, is to se!l 
them their. liberty, to which they have an undoubted right 
without buying it. I can see no more jostice in selling 
them their liberty, than in selling a white mai’s wife, chil- 


populatio 
har some years ol 
ty to transpo:t emi), 
many manumi 
years. In 1830, 
transports 1: in 1834, 


In the eightseath year 
itself compelled to paus2 


DAYS AND 4 HALF. 
condition, than that they 


dren, land, and other property, to him, The same autho 


gays, in p. 54th, “They must remain with us. And if they 
areto'remain with us, what conduct towards them, do poli- 
sey and religion prescribe? We must instract and elevate 
shew, if we would not be incumbered by an igaorant aad 
depraved population; we must treat them with justice and 
‘kindness, if we would avoid the dispieasure of Him, who 


has declarad, “Ye shall not oppess one another.” 
Second. Gradual‘¢mancipation. 


_ We should hail with joy every approximation to justice, 
and should rejoice to see a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion, introduced intoall the slave States, yet we should re- 


" joice more.to see complete justice done. Tf other men hav 
“ho right to do evil, that good may come, nor to continue i 






grace may aboan¢, what right has a slaveholder 
% How long has @'élaveholder aright to continue 
n sin? If a slaveholdet has a right to continae in sin un- 

til cireumsvances make it convenient for him to coase sin-|F th.) 3 
ning why shauld aot otter singers aot On the game princh |Yarry every 


transferred from a slave toa freeman. Dr. Ely had no 
claim upoa him, at all, but that of a grateful heart. The 
opinions of the last mentioned class are various, but they 
generally endeavor to steer somewhere between the two 
former; and the time when they would have slavery abol- 
ished, as far as we can gather from their half-expressed 
opinions, is, as has been elsswhere aptly said, “half way 
between now and never.” 

Now, which of these classes has adopted correct upin- 
ions on the subject of slavery? Only one can be night, 
and on a question which every one deems of so much im- 
portance, it is a matter of no little moment that we come 
to the exact trath. If slavery is right, an institution re- 
ceiving the sanction of Jehovah, “the besi possible condi- 
tion of human society,’? “ihe ark of our safety;’? then 
thoge who are arrayed against it, are clearly guilty—guilty 


—of sin against God. If, on the other hand, slavery is 
what abolitionists declare it to be, sin against God,—then 
should those, who, either in practice or theory, lend their 
support and countenance to this system, look well to the 
foundation on which they stand, and tura their feet from 
the paths of the destroyer, “‘come out and be separate and 
touch not the unclean thing.”? Of the classes 1 have men- 
tioned, the first and the last are the defenders and support- 
ers of slavery. The latter may deny it; but they cannot 
deny that they are claimed by slaveholders, and they satis- 
fy their consciences by saying, iu the language of Cain, 
“Am I my brothei’s keeper??? ‘The second class are de- 


Politicians have <eclaimed, ministers 9 cidedly opposed to the existence of tnis system. I have) assumed an awful respoasibility, from which we pray that 
preached, and Christians have prayed in its behalf. To) 4:04, Who have right on their side? the defenders of sla~|God may give taem sach a deliverance as they DE- 
“s 


very, or its supporters? To what does the defence of the 
system amount? and what are the grounds on which it is 


Under color of providing for the removal to Aftica, | gefended? They are chiefly suchas these: that Abraham | thrown off his disgraceful bile, on the next day, continues 


was a slaveholder; that God permitted slavery—that He 
gave laws to the Jews, expressly sanctioning it; that no- 
where is it recorded that Christ or his apostles spoke against 
it, but, on the contrary, they acknowledged the existence 
of the relation of master and slave, and gave precepts en- 
joining the duties of that relation, This has been the 
strongest defence they have set up, though they have re- 
sorted to other means than argument to perpetuate their 
much loved system.- Fearing lest the example of God’s 
chosen people, the sanction of Jehovah, and the counte- 
nance of Christ and his apostles, would not be sufficient to 
drown the voice which an enlightened reason and con- 
science might utter, they have endeavored to shut out every 
ray of light and shroud themselves in midnight darkness. 
Who ever entertained such fears in relation to a matter, 
against which conscience raised no accusing voice? Is not 
their conduct in this case and in similar cases a complete 
refutaiion, even if there were no other, of every argument 
they so triumphantly present? Do they not choose to walk 
in darkness, because they “love darkness rather than 
light??? Truth seeks the light—chooses to walk in the 
light, that she may appear more manifestly glorious, than 
all that can be brought into competition with her. Error, 
on the other hand, seeks darkness as her hidiog place, and 
darkness is alone her proper element. Once dispel this 
darkness, and expose Error to the full blaze of light, and 
shs vanishes. 








A Good Example. . 


The following is an extract from a letter, dated Septem- 
ber 20th, from the corresponding secretary of the Green 
county Anti-Slavery Society :— 

“We received your favor of the 7th inst., and were much 
gratified with the information, that your ‘Exposition,’ &c. 
is published, and that the Philanthropist is about to appear 
again. 

“ Acco:ding to your request, your letter was laid before 
the Executive Committee of this society, and it was resolv- 
ed first, that our treasurer be authorized to transmit to Mr. 

Wm. Donaldsoa, of Cincianati, Treasurer of the Ohio 
A. S. S.. $50 of the funds we have now on hand, as soon 
as a suitable opportunity offers. Second: that each mem- 
ber of our committee act as agents in procuring subscribers 
for the Philanthropist.” 


rr 





The Baltimore Gazette has the following :— 
e “aid for Texas.” 
n| The Vicksburg Register states that Gen. Dunla 


eos 





very man 






of] city: Sach is the supposed insecurity of property brought 

Tennessee, is about to proceed to Texas with THREF,| about by the imbecility of our city authorities, that our 

THOOSAND men. The whole corps is _ at moma. 

completely armed, the-eorps having been ori- 
‘or te Flosida ag This force, in addition 

dy in Texas, we have 10 doubt, will be able so 
Before a> 
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The following ‘remarks were omitted by mistake in 
their proper place, before Mr. Birney’s Vindication; they 
are therefore insertéd in this place :— 

Mr Birney’s Letter to Col. Stone, N. Y- 

The writer of the following communication would not 
once have thought it proper to intrude his individual con- 
cerns into the abolition discussion, had it not been deemed 
uecessary, from the course pursued by the slaveholders 
themselves and their abettors every where. It is now re- 
published in the Philanthropist, on the special recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Sla- 
very Society. 

The letter was originally addressed to Col. Stone, edi- 
tor of the New York Spectator, because it was in this pa~ 
per that the injurious imputation was first published. It 
was supposed, of course, that the commonest regard for 
jostice would have induced him to give to the public, through 
the same medium, the answer of the accused to the charge 
preferred against him. This, however, it pleased him to 
refuse. It was then published in the Emancipator, from 
which it is now copied. 





The Slavery Press of this City. 

The Cincinnati Whig is one of the unhappy instru- 
ments selected by the aristocracy of the routh, and their 
coadjutors, of like character, here, to recommend slavery 
to the freemen of the north, and to protect the “thonor’? of 
our metropolis by trampling on the freedom of the press, 
If at any time hereafter, the victory over our liberties——all 
following that over the freedom of the press—should be 
fully achieved; and the agents in this honorable warfare, 
be rewarded in any manner proportioned to the recklessness | 
of theip course, to the alacrity with which they have cast 
away all respect for the feelings of others as well as for 
themselves—to the fulness of their contempt for every ar- 
gument that ought to ba addressed to the understanding, as 
well as all the honorable proprieties that ought to regulate 
the most conflicting discussion ;—if, we say, this be the 
Tule; the measure of honors to which the Whig may justly 
aspire will be, by no means, small or contemptible. We 
know not that the Whig is so fally entitled to the prophetic | 
blessing bestowed on a cotemporary of Dryden,* ashe to 
whom it was originally applied—yet if any deficiency of 
direct qualificatioa can be sapplied by a superflux of con-| 
genial malignity, his title to large domains in the empire to | 
which Dryden’s hero aspired, will ba abundantly removed | 
beyond all question. 

Securely, however, as the Whig may feel himself en- 
trenched behind the high ramparts of Dullness and Malig- 
nity, yet, “*Conscience that makes cowards of us all’ has 
scaled them and found him out. The Philanthropist, its 
instrument of torture, by its re-appearance, has thrown 
him into moral spasms, as torturing to the mind, as those | 
of the Asiatic Cholera to the body. The midnignt assas-| 





| 








sin could not be more struck with fear and hozror, at seaing, 


alive, the innocent man whom he had robbed, and prepar- 
ed, as he supposed, together with his secret, for the grave, 
—than is the Whig at the healthful and undaunted ap- 
pearance of the Philanthropist, clothed in the bright armor 
of Truth aud Rightzousnes:, and ready to do battle against | 
all their enemies. Butso it has been with the guilty aad 
misguided instruments of oppressioa. 


“if they perchance but hear a trumpet sound 
. Orany air of [freedom] touch their ears,°—— 


Straitway, you see them— 
“Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing load.” 
Here, take a sample a few days old :— 


ASTONISHING ARROGANCE AND FANATICISM. 
We imagine that the public will be much astonished to 


paper, has again been commenced re-publication in this 
city, and that it was re-issued on Friday last, teeming 
with the worst of abolitionism. It parports (as before) 
to be edited by James G. Birney, printed by A. Pugh, and 
published by the Ohia Anti-Slavery Society at the corner 
of 7th and Main streets. 

This renewed attempt to set at defiance public senti- 
ment in Cincinnati, and insult a large majozity of our most 
influential and respectable citizens cannot too strongly be 
deprecated and condemned. 

‘The folly, nay madness of Birney, Pugh and their fan- 
atical coadjutors, in thus persisting in the publication of 
their loathsome and despicable paper, aid in thus exciting 
and outraging the feelings of this peaceful and enlightened 
community, is no less wicked than suprising. ‘They have 


SERVE.—Sep. 26. 
Thie unhappy editor, as if he had not yet sufficiently 


his furious eructations ia the following style :— 


BIRNEY’S ABOLITION PAPER, AGAIN. 

On inquiry, we understand that the Philanthropist, Bir- 
ney’s abolition paper, is not in reality printed and publish- 
ed in this city. ‘The statement we made yesterday of its 
being published here, was taken from the Philanthropist 
itself, and the editor, therefore, in addition to his other 
sins, is attempting to palm this fraud upon the public.— 
We learn that it is in fact printed and published in the 
town of Springborough, Warren county, about 30 miles 
from this place. We are told, however, that it is distri- 
buted here by a carrier, and that the establishment has a 
place of deposite somewhere in the city, which has not yet 
been ascertained. : 
The annunciation yesterday of its being printed and 
published here, we understand created a deal of excite- 
ment, and had the statement proved accurate, the press 
and materials would no doubt have been again destroyed 
in less than 24 hours. 
Now, ought any thing to be deemed more insulting to a 
people professing to be governed by laws—than such a cry 
as this, in their very midst, to the profligate and abandoned 
to come up to their overthrow? We calmly ask of the 
great body of our citizens, whsther they ought not effectu- 
ally to discountenance such a firebrand of mischief—one 
who openly inculcates a disregard to our laws, aud is the 
unblushing advocate of the reign of violence and anarchy. 
To the Whig party in this city, we say—for we believe 
the paper alluded to has but little circulation, and no in- 
fluence in the country-—ought you not openly to disavow 
tho illegal, the treasovable doctrines, inculcated by a paper 
professing to actas your otgan, and generally received as 
such? Can you expect the upholders of order, the advo- 
cates of constitutional rights—of the freedom of the press 
—of the liberty of speech—of the right to investigate trath 
—of persona) security, to sustain you, while you are sus- 
taining the most clamorous herald of disordery—an open 
promulgator of pernicious doctrines that go to the very up- 
réoting of every thing valuable in our political organiza- 
tion, or as pertaining to individual security. Come out, 
then, and let the friends of law and order see, that you are 
with them—-and that you neither explicitly nor impliedly 
sanction the mischievous and treasonable efforts of the 
journal that has assumed your name. ‘ 

Whilst on this subject, we will stats, that the printing 
of the Philanthropist is executed of necessity oul of this 


printer, Mr. Pugh, was unable to hire an office for this 





*The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 











purpose—without concealing from the owner the object he 
had in view. This he thOught it improper todo. The 
Philanthropist is published in this city--and will continue 
to be published here, till the enémies of the people and of 
the constitution they have made, shall no longer dare to 
trample under foot the most precious rights of the citizen, 
or openly espouse the detestable dogma, that there is ia 
this community *ta power above the laws,” 





Mr. Breckenridge and Mr. Thompson. 

The result of the discussion between these gentlemen is, 
as we expected it would be, when we heard it was to take 
place. We have a good opinion of Mr. Breckenridge’s 
mind—and from what we have-been told by others we 
doubt not in the least his dexterity as a debater. But, al- 
lowing Mr. B. all that could be claimed for him, still his 
attempt was an eminently hazardous one to his reputation, 
We supposed (though it turned out to be otherwise) that 
he would labor under great disadvantages before a British 
audience, from the fact, that he was an actual slaveholder. 
We say this, because not farther back than January or 
February, 1835, Mr. B, told the senior editor of this pa- 
per, in Lexington, that he had just then emancipated, 
prospectively, his slaves, and that he had assigned to some of 
them three years as the remaining term of their bondage. 
If Mr. B. made no change in this arrangement, previously 
to his debate with Mr. Thompson, he was at that tine, to 
all intents and purposes, a slaveholder.* 

He labored under the great disadvantage of attempting 
to support positions, toward which no human ingenuity can 
take the first step. That the GoverNmeENT of the United 
States—be it in the form of General or Stata—is not a 
slaveholding government ;—and that the cHurcH is nota 
slaveholding church, are propositions so utterly indefensi- 
ble, that we cannot look on Mr. B’s enterprize on their be- 
half in any other light than as the ultraism of “Southera 
Chivalry.” 





Again. Mr. Thompson isa man of rare—of extraor- 
dinary powers. We speak from our personal knowledge, 
having witnessed sundry exhibitions of them. Of Mr. 
Breckenridge’s dexterity and ability as a debater, we en- 
tertain no doubt. But taking the most favorable report we 
have yet had of them—for we have never had the pleasure 
of hearing him except from the pulpit—we should consider | 
him an unequal antagonist for Mr. 'T.—aad this, more'es-| 
pecially on a sabject where the fulness of his knowledge | 
would overflow that of Mr. B, as the waters do the great 
deep. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is publish2d in the joarnals, 
of this country, that Mr. B. came off completely victorious” 
—that he had ‘caged the lion.?? How-far the judgment of | 
an anonymous letter writer—from whom we believe the 
report of Mr. B’s triumph has been proclaimed among us, 
—is to be put in competition with that of editors of the 
most established character, who aie known and responsible 
in their own country and to the world for what they say, 
we leave it for others to judge. 

The following is the opinion of the London Patriot (the 
organ of the Congregational charches in England) as to 
the result of the 


| 
| 


St>ISCUSSION BETWEEN MR. GEORGE THOMPSON AND 
THe REV. R. J. BRECKENRIDGE, 


“An important and deeply interesting discussion on the 
subject of American slavery, has recently taken place in 
Glasgow, between Mr. George Thompson, the intrepid 
aad able champion of the neg.o race, and the Kev. R. J. 
Breckenridge, an American Presbyterian minister. 

+ * * * 


“At preseat we have only room to express our admira- 

tion of the pre-eminent abil.ty and entire self-command | 
which Mr. ‘I'hompson displayed throughout the discussion, 

an to tender him our thanks for the large mass of valuable 

jaformation with which he has supplied the public. Never 

was a cause more triumphantly defended, nor the sophis- 

tries and evasions of an acute and merciless opponent 

more completely exposed. It would afford us pleasure to 

be able to record our approbation of the spirit in which Mr, 

Breckenridge conducted his part of the discussion. But 

truth compels us to say, that we have been grieved and dis- 

gusted at the rancorous hostility towards his opponent, 

which his speeches betray. He evidently sought to destioy 

the public reputation of Mr. Thompson, rather than to ex- 

hibit the real character of American slavery. No oppor- 

tunity was lost of aiming a mortal blow at the character of 
one, whose intrepid, disinterested and successful exertions, 
on behalf of suffering humanity, entitle him to the respect 
of every virtuous mind. It is humiliating to see a chris- 
tian minister, more especially one who appears amongst 
us as the representative of a highly~ respectable and reli- 

ious body in America, so completely surrendered to the 

influsace of a bad passion, Our own impression in read- 

ing the report of the discussjon has been, that Mr. Breck- 

enridge must have brought to this country. feelings of deep 

mortification, arising from Mr. Thompson’s successful ex- 

posure of the delusive and wicked nature of the coloaiza- 

tion scheme; and that his spleen mastered his judgmeni, 

and ventad itself ina manner discreditable to his character 

both as a gentleman and a christian, The result of the 

discussion may be inferred from the following extract from 

a note, addressed to Mr. Thompson, by one of the most 

respectable ministers in Scotland, who had been present 

during the debate: ‘“*My dear sir—how are you? Glad 

and grateful, I dare say. God has given your cause vic- 

tory and triumph. Poor Breckenridge! what a crushed 

man??? : 





* Dr. Wardlaw inintroducing Mr, Breckenridgs to the 
audience in Glasgow, said—‘*Mr. B. was no advocate of 
slavery—that he believed it to be opposed to the letter and 
spirit of the gospel; and as a proof how far he was in 
earnest in his professions in this matter, he had freely part- 
ed with a patrimonial estate, so far as it consisted of 
slaves.» Now as the word, patrimonial, expresses limit- 
ation; and as there are other estates not included in it— 
for instance, maternal and matrimonial—by which slaves 
may be held; and as the bitterness of Mr. B’s opposition 
to abolitionists will debar him from the most liberal con- 
struction of Dr. Wardlaw’s expression [authorized, we 
presume, of course by Mr. B.] would it not be advisable 
in him, in order to furnish complete proof of the earnest- 
ness cf his professions against slavery, to say, whether or 
not, he wakin June, or is now, the holder in any form, of 
aslave. Explanation of this matter may be well on.an- 
other ground :—A gentleman in Kentucky, for whose head 
and heart we have no doubt Mr. B. entertains the highest 
respect, was the holder, twelve months ago, of a family 
of slaves; he had taken no step toward a legal emancipa- 
tion--yet, because he had determined, at some future time, 
to have them transported to Liberia, and had, perhaps, by 
will, made provision to have it done in case of his death, 
he told the writer of this article that he did not look on 
himself as a slarveholder. Now it may be, that Mr, B. 
entertains the same view in reference to his slaves, who 
are not now—but who are fo be freemen. A clear under- 
standing of this matter ought to be had. 





More Dirty Work. 

‘There shall: be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in this state, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimes of which the party shall have been duly convict- 
ed.” So says the Constitution of Ohio, . 
A few weeks ago it was decided in the Supreme Court 
im Massachusetts—a court whose great ability will not be 
questioned, that if a slave was brought within the limits 
of that state, by one having the control of her, ‘she tmme- 
diately became free. This opinion Mr. Hammond ap- 
proved, remarking if we rightly remember, that nothing but 
the disordered state of the times could have brought its cor- 
rectness in question. ' 


The constitutional provisions for liberty are-substantial- 


good and respectable citizens» After a little while, 
are admitted to the polls, and stand, clothed in all the rights 
of American citizenship. Aad all this magnificent benevo- 
lence has besn exercised towards strangers. We say not 
one word in dispraise—it is worthy of all praise. But let 
















cases—or acknowledge that ho hes advertised for apprehen- 
sion and abduction as slaves, men, and women, and chij- 
dren, that are free by the highest law of this state, 

That one asready as Mr. H. is, inthe main, to take the 
side of freedom and of right, should continue thus to pol- 
lute his journal and offend the feelings of a large portion 
of his readers, is a thing that we greatly lament. We do 
entreat him to leave this inhuman business to the slavery 
presses of the city—(it is theirs of right)—and aspire to 
more honorable work.- It is but a little time since, one of 
the men advertised in the Gazette—topresented to be a 
well behaved, an industrious and a highly respected man— 
was apprehended at Cleveland, taken to the south to spend 
his life in hopeless bondage. If Mr. H. had seen this man 
in the gloom of despair, and could have known, that he 
was instrumental of producing it--he would not have been 
the Mr. H. we have taken him for, if he could ever adver. 
tise another human being for the slavers. 


From the Cneinnati Gasette. 
1000 DOLLARS REWARD. 


The subscriber will pay the above reward to any person 
or persons who will apprehend and deliver to the subscriber. 
or his agent in Franklin, Warren county, Ohio, the follow- 
ing described mulatto and negro persons ; 

One siout chuncky mulatto man with a very bushy hoad 
very bold and forward, named Bob Green, , 

One spare well built handsome black man about 5 feet 
8 inches high, very timid, pair of small whiskers, named 
Washington Norris. 

One tall fine looking black women about 18 years old, 
with a yellow child, a girl about 14 mouths old. 

One middle sized black women with a black boy child 
about 16 mouths old, and pregnant. 

Ons little black girl about three years old and one black 
woman about 45 years old. One stout well built black 
girl, about 13 years old, and one black boy sprightly look- 
ing, about 8 years old. 

All of which left the subscriber on Saturday night, the 
first of Oct. 1836, between Springborough and Franklin. 
One hundred dollars will be given for each or either of the 
above negross if delivered to me at Monticello, Missouri, or 
to my agent, John P. Crist, Franklia, Ohio.—Five hundred 


| dollars will be given for securing them and information that 


will ensable me to get them, ox fifty dollars for the security 
of each or either. JOUN W. KERFOTT. 


In reference to the above persons whom Mr. Kerfott for- 
merly held as slaves, we would say to our abolition friends, 
should any of them be apprehended, that they ought by all 
means to contend for their liberty under the constitation of 
Ohio. They do not fall uader the clause of the Federal 
Constution, which speaks of such as “escape” feom one 
State to another. They are as fully entitled to their liber- 
ty alter beingbrought here, as wasthe slave who was recently 
carried into Massachusetts, and we have no reason to doubt 
that such will be the decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
whenever such a case is fairly presented before it. 





Partial Benevolence. 
Our coantry is awake to the importance of educating emi- 
grants. Foreign emigrants, in this city, have every chance 
offered them for improvement, morally and intellectually, 
The District schools throw wide their doors, and invite 
theirchildren, Politicians and Christians vie with each 
other in communicating to them the knowledge, requisite to 
falfil their duties as freemen. Lecturers instruct them; 
ministers preach in their behalf; subscriptioas are taken up; 
Sunday schools established ; extra day and night schools got 
up, and choice teachers appointed, all for the purpose of ma- 
king them fit to associate with freemen; of eradicaiing 
anti-republican prejudices; of enabling them to become 


they 


us turn over another leaf. 


There is a larg class of men and women born among us; 


yes! American soil has witnessed their birth; Amrrican soil 
they have trod from thier infancy. They are AMERICANS. 


Names have at times wrought wonders. The name, Ro- 


man, would stay the hand uplifted to strike, and make the 


knees of an aggressor smite together. The name, Roman, 
was aname to be revered—it carried with it the fallness 
and might of majesty. Has the title of “American” sach 
avirtas? Will itsave the back fiom stripes? Can it con- 
fer sanctity upon the person? Can it secure the bearer from 
insult? Will it entitle the man tothe fulness of the bles- 


sings of fresdom? Will it save him from violence, from 


compelled ignorance, from ancared for distress, {rom sou! 


withering contempt? 


But we are wandering. These Americans, our fellow 


countrymen, we hate. Our schools aze shut against them. 


No preacher brings their case before his congregation and 


solicits help in their behalf. No mouthing patriot speaks, 


bat to abuse them. Sunday school teachers forget, that 


black children have souls that are immortal. They are 


ignorant, and we keep them so; poor, and we oppress them; 


wretched and we cara not; degraded, and we despise them, 
But this is aot all: after all our contempt; and hard-hearted- 
ness and oppression, we dare, abuse them for their infirmi: 
ties, and in the face of a righteous God, to charge their ig 
norance and vices upon their own heads, instead of our 
own most atrocious prejudice. 





Mexico Awake, 


The following, from Lundy’s National Enquirer, is an 
appeal to Central Americans, prefixed to the translation 
of John Quincy Adame’ speech on the Texian fquestion, 
into the Spanish language. 


“The. discourse annexed, which was delivered in the 
House of Representatives of ‘The United States, by the 
Ex-President, John Quincy Adams, is a Documeat which, 
in the actual state of rhings, ought to attract the attention 
of all reflecting men; aot absolutely as a specimea of ora- 
tory, but as that of the effusioas of a sublimated soul, which 
soars above the corruption of the times, dares to promul- 
gate the truth in its purity, and plead in defence of the prin- 
ciples of Justice, so scandaloasly trampled upoi’in his 
County with respect to the question relating to [exas, 

‘The speculators in land at New Orleans and New-York, 
have coaccived the project of enriching themselves, by 
wresting from Mexico the tarritory of I'exas; and as it be 
came requisite to give an air of honesty to their base intan-- 
t.ons, tasy have with a plausible pretext, fastened upow the 
much abased epithet of Liserty. Butthere is anotner de 
sign, which ‘Threatens tho Political existence of the His- 
pano-Americun Nations,—especially of Central America, 
and New-Granada, which by their geographical ‘position, 
and peculiar advantages to their commercial sphere, may 
be considered asthe Keys of the Continent: this design is 
the establishment of Suavery. So that, if the Anglo- 
Americans succeed in their effort of appropriating Texas 10 
themselves, Mexicans, Ceatral-Americans, Granadians 
tremble for your future destiny! because, on a day least 
thought of, you will become the prey of the iastuiable Anglo 
Saxon-American cupidity; and the soil an which you now 
tread, will be sold by lots at each Public Exchange of the 
United States, ‘to fill che purses of your Invaders, and to 
transfer your plantations 4nd other tertitorial possessions to 
the hands of the traffickiug mob, who look forwards for the 
moment to'subjugate you, 

‘The discourse of Mr. Adams reveals important myst 
ries, it discovers plans, which he magaanimously condemns, 
and publishes that which afar off, all cannot see. Mr. Ad- 
ame, an Anglo-American, well knows the character of his 
countrymen; and guided by a pure zeal for the cause of hu- 
manity and justice, he has not dreaded to draw upon himself 
the hatred of his depraved cotemporaries, and at least t 
preserve his personal honor, since he cannot that of his coune 
try, before the tribunal of mankind and of poste:itv, by afs 
fordiog in this manner to Philanthropists; to the truly “ 
al aad to all worthy mea, the satisfaction of seeing him de 





ly the same in the state of Onio a8 in Massachnsetts, We 











Wits this prophetic biéesing—Be thou dull 


ask, ther, that Mr, H, stduld show the diferente in the 


fead, with courage, and energy, the noble cause of tte 
dom of the human race, 
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~" “,ntieSlavery Lectures 

Were delivered. by the senior editor of this paper, in 

Clermont county—-on the 19th of September, at Batavia, the 
seat of justice, and on the 20th at the village of Bethel. 
The Qlst he spent in Georgetown, Brown coanty, assisting 
in the o-ganization of a County Anti-Slavery Society.— 
On ihe evening of that day, he lectured in the Presbyte- 
rian church at that place. The next day, the meeting for 
the county organization was continued—appropriate reso- 
Jations, supported by Dr, Alexander Campbell of Ripley, 
by Mr. Weed and himself were passed by the meeting. 
On the next evening [F riday] he lectuced again at Bata- 
via toa mostiattentive and respectful audience—and sev- 
eral members were added to the society in that place. 

Let it not be supposed, that whilst the cause of liberty is 
making the most encouraging advance in Clermont and 
Brown, that the mobites are idle. No: the usual means 
of disturbance were employed on several of the occasions 
above mentioned, to, the annoyance of the congregations 
andthe lecturer. It is said that among the mobites at 
Georgetown, ‘were to be found, a Louisiana slaveholder 
(a transient traveller,) and a young man, belonging to the 
Bar, whose name we withhold from the public, trusting that 
he may yet seo how criminally incongraous it is, to be an 
expounder of the law, and at the same time, a breaker of 
the law, and this too in a way of all others the most shame- 
fuland vulgar. We have not heard, that, at Batavia, any 
bot the most worthless were engaged in the disturbances, 
On Friday evening, the meeting was entirely uninterrupt- 
ed. 





Corrections. 

Inthe Friend of Man, for Sep. 15, there is published a 
letter from Cincinnati, in which injustice is inadvertently 
done to one of our citizens. Mr. Groesbeck is set dowa 
as one of the Market House Committee. Mr. G. was ab- 
sent from the city, we believe, at the time of the late rio- 
tous proceedings: at all events, he had no hand in them. 

The editor has fallen into an error, in relation to Mr. 
Hammond, of the Cincinnati Gazette. Mr. H., we do 
not think has ever been considered an “infidel” in the 
common odions acceptation of the word. So far from it 
now—we believe Mr. H. is-a regolar, and, of cou;se, a 
respectful, aad we would trust, not an uninterested attend- 
ant on the preaching of Mr. Brooke, one of ths Episcopal 
ministers of this city. 

Our friend, ‘the editor of the Friend of Man, will take 
pleasure in making the above corrections. 


Texas. 

Sometime last summer, Col. Edward J. Wilson, and 
Capt. J. L. Postletwaite, of Kentucky, set out at the head 
of a volunteer corps of Kentuckyans, to aid the Texans 
patriots in their noble struggle for civil and religious free- 
dom.” It seems, so faras we can gather from their even 
communication, published in the Lexington papers, that 
their expedition was undertaken under the pressure of va- 





tion, and build up a free and flourishing common-wealth; | 
and they doubtless had an eye to take recompense of al 
land-reward. They were delayed a long time at New: 
Orleans, the reason of which .hey state as follows :—*The 


battle of San Jacinto had been fought, and the President | 


| 


aad cabinet, believing that the war was at an end, though, | 
that thete would be no use for more volunteers; and if we | 
could be delayed beyonnd the the first{of July, we would 
loose the benfit of the Decree in council, that being the 
time for the operation of the act to expire. | 


They finally arrived at Belasco, the seat of government 
in Texas, but were so disgusted with the rudeness of their | 
reception, and with the aspect of affairs, that they soon re- 
turned to Kentacky. The following statement, concerning 
the present education of ‘lexas we extract from a commu- 
nicatioa, recently published in the Lexington Intelligencer, 
assigning the reasons for their return. ‘Nhe statemeuts, they 
affirm are drawa fzom “personal observation’? and, *un- 
doubted information.” ‘I'hey will sezve to show still more 
clearly, how utterly without excus2, has been the conduct 
of citzens of the United States, in relation to the Lexan 
Insarrection. | 


We now state what our personal observation and un- 
doubted information enabled us fully to perceive. 

Ist. That the present populatioa of 1'’exas seemed whol- 
ly incapable of a just idea of civil and political liberty, 
and that so far asthe extension of hberal principles is con- 
cerned, it is of little moment whether Mexico or Texas 
succeeds in the struggle. 

2d. ‘That the mass of the people, from the highest fanc- 
tionary of their pretended government, to the humblest citi- 
zen (with but few exceptions) are animated alone by a 
desire of plunder, and appear totally indifferent whom they | 
plunder, friends or foes. 

3d. That even now, there is really no organised govern- 

ment in the country ; n» laws administered ; no judiciary: a 
perpetual struggle going on between the civil and military 
departments; and neither having the confidence of the peo- 
ple or being worthy of it. We will here state one or two) 
facts which may tend to show the estimation in which they | 
are respectively held by each other, and their capacity to | 
enforce theirorders. ‘The Secretary of War came down 
with a Quartermaster and steamboat to carry his loading, 
consisting of provisions clothing &c. to the main army.— 
Capt. Switzer, volunteer emigrant from Ohio (who had late- 
ly arrived) wanted some clothing for his men and deter- 
Mined that unless he was first supplied with such articles 
as he desired, the expedition should not proceed. He took 
possession of the foit under the command of Col Morgan, 
loaded the cannon and prepared to fife on them if they at- 
temped to move without his permission. He then sent a 
file of men on boatd and took the vessels into his own pos- 
session, and seat the honorable Secretary with his Qaaiter- 
master and steamboat back to Velasco! Again the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet appointed Gen. Lamar to the chief com- 
mand of the army; the army promptly refused to receive 
him, and the power and authority of the Cabinst was con- 
tsmptously disregarded! The army tben, doubtless after 
dus deliberation, resolved that the Cabinet was either cor- 
rupt-or imbecile (probably both) and it being necessary in 
their-opinion to get rid of them, determined to do so by a 
tummary process. ‘They therefore sent on officer with in- 
tractions forthwith to arrest them and bring them on to 
Head Quarters to be tried according to military usage. 
This order ivowever, was not executed, simply because tho 
Oficer charged with its execution had not the physical 
fires requisite. 

These facts and others sufficiently demonstrate to us, 
that the Cabinet was deficient in all the requisites as. a_good 
Gover: ty, and that no one in his senses, would trust 
himself, his. reputation or his fortunes to their charge or 
control. Charged with treason, bribery and usurpation, 
Weak jn their councils, and still weaker in power to enforce 
their orders, we perceived at once that we must look for 
safayy and proper inducements elsewhere. We then turn- 
ed our eyes tothe army; and a scene still more dishearten- 
INg presented itself; undisciplined, and withoat an effort to 

ome so; not a roll called nor a drill; no regular encamp- 

Meat; no authority nor obedience, with plundering parties 

self emolument, robbing private individuals of their 

Property... We could see nothing to induce us to embark 
Sur fortunes and destinies with thom. With these views and 
facis, we could but sicken and wonder at the vile decep- 
Noas wnich had been practised upon us; yet we were told 
this people ha@: risen up in their might, to vindicate 

® cause of civil and roligious Liberty. It is a mockery 
the verymame of Liberty. They are stimulated by that 
™otwe, which such men can only appreciate, the hope of 
alice They are careless of the form of Government 
Pe sc which they live, if that government will tolerate li- 

*ntiousness and disorder. Such is a brief, but we sincere- 
i slieve e faithfal picture of a couiitry to which we were 

“ited with so much assiduity, and such the manner in 

= Wwe were received and treated. 

a au multiply facts, in support of each proposition 
: own, to show! the miserable condition of things 


in Tex: Z p 
: ee ‘the utter impossibility than a man of honor 
ch in such e@ cause with such men. Should it 


jname of Oliver M. Spencer, a local preacher, serving asa 


sent we will pause with this remark, that if there be any, 
now ia Keatucky, whose hearts are animated with the de- 
sire of an honorable fame, or ta secure a competent settle- 
ment for themselves or familfss, they must look to some 
other theatre than the Plaingof ‘I'exas. We would say to 
them, listen not to the deceitful and hypocritical alluremen:s 
of LAND SPECULATORS, tho wish you to fight for their 
benefit, and who are as liberal of their promises as they 
are fattiless in performance. We are aware of the respon- 
isbility which we incur by this course. We are aware that 
we subjectourselves to the misrepresentations of hired agents 
and uoprincipled land mongers. But we are willingto meet it 
all, relying upon the integrity of our motives and the cor- 
rectness of our course. We left our native land, our peace- 
ful firesides, with a solemn resolution to devote our undivid- 
ed energies to stop the course of Mexican desolation, and 
build up a free and flourishing Commonwealth The very 
fact of our going sufficiently indicates the depth and sinceri- 
ty of our devotion to the cause. Our return, and the cir- 
cumstances which caused it, equally proclaim our infatua- 
tion, That others may not be alike deluded, is an addi- 
tional motive with us to make this publication, 
EDWARD J. WILSON. 
G. L. POSTLETHWAITE, 

P. S. It may be here proper to state, the commission of 
General Chambers is not recognized in Texas. He de- 
rives his commission from the former Governor, (Smith 
whose acts have been officially declared null and void. 

Lexington, September 10, 1836. 





“O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us, 
‘It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion,” 
From Zion's Watchman. 
William Burke, the Mobocrat of Cincinnati. 


_T suppose this maa is already notorious as the Chairman 
of the meeting, preparatory to the mob which destioyed 
Mr. Bitney’s press. Ashead man he must have put, and 
I presume, avowed the following resolution, the Jacobinical 
charzcter of which can be seen without showing, 

‘Phat whenever we shall find an existing evil—wicked 
and mischievoas—but shielded from Icgal enactment ac- 


of our opponents, that slaveholders are men-stealers, 
would it not for ever stamp New Fngland, with indelib'e 
infamy? J ask—Who stole the Aficans? Whose ships 
brought them hers? I answer, the yankees. And so in- 
significant and perfectly coatemptible is their present 
course, thar it reminds me of the little apron-string boy, 
who having bought cake and ate it, cried, give me back 
the money. ‘The people of New England have tried the 
experiment and tested tne doctrine of abolition’sm, and 
find it dangerous; and the state of Ohio presents a specta- 
cle of distress in her freed colony, for sympathetic hearts 
to weep over. And here we are reminded of the fable of 
the fox, who got his tail cut off in the steel trap, and ad- 
vised his associates how convenient it was, But, fellow 
citizens, is the Halcyon luminary of abolitionism the 
solitary Lusus nature of New England, which by north- 
ern dictators, is to be imposed as a heresy upon the south? 
Who killed the Quakers, from their zeal for the cause ?— 
Who paid the tenth bushel of potatoes, &c., to support the 
Priest? Who desired a national church? Who opposed 
the enlistment of soldiers 10 defend your rights 1n 1812? 
Who administered the sacrament with buttermilk and 
molasses? Here you have a specimen of citizenship and 
christianity ia New England. And I ask, are we to fol- 
low it? We must first dissolve every sacred tie—political 
and religious, Yes, we must tread disgraced the blood of 
our noble ancestors and the constitution of our country. 
We must trample under foot the Bible, and learn all to 
cry out against us.’ We have not so learned Christ in the 
south, We desire to’ have no fellowship “with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them.?— 
Therefore, “be ye separate, saith the Lord.” Bat for 
being called busybodies and intermeddlers, humanity long 


and clothe their children, when looks cry mercy in their 
factories, Yes, here is slavery which God never tolerated 
—and for which he will punish the slaveholder. Here is 


To preach experimentally is a great matter. 


and black freemen, with our slaves in the south, is like 
comparing Egyptian bondage under Pharaoh’s taskmas- 
ters, with the millennial glory. Mild slavery in the south 
is heaven on earth to the tyranny of the spindle at the 
north. We have heard of the tyranny of the press, of the 





cording 10 the usual practice of our laws so as to leave us 
but one channel through which we can rid our fair land | 
fiom its withering influeate, that in seizing that one tan-| 


giole point our exertions shall be firm, united and decid- ! 


ed,” 

taving passed other resolutions, the meeting appointed 
@ committee, of which Mr. Barke was one. ‘The com- 
mittee very sooa gave the signal, and let loose the dogs of 
rapiae and plunder; not however, uatil they had most hy- 
pocriticaily expressed ‘their utmost abhorrence of every 
thing like violence, and earnestly implored their fellow 
citizens to abstain theref.om.? ‘i‘he issue was as intends 
ed—the printiag-oftice was destroyed, and an assaclt made 
on several unoilending persons, Now by a reterence to 
No. 520 of the Uhrisiian Advocate and Journal, it will be 
seen that in the General Coatereace on the 27th of May, 

“A commuaication fiom Wm. Bucke was presented and | 
read, when, oi motion of ‘I’. L. Douglass, 





“tesolved, &c., ‘hat in order to facilitate William | @t@ the mounted rangezs in the missionary field, they are | tative to the Wesleyan Conference in England. From one 
Burke’s re-unioa with the church, the Ohio Annaal Con-| the war-hozses in the great campaign. And do they com-|charged with such weighty responsibilities, involving not 


fereice are hereby respectiully recommended, at their next 
session, to restore to his former ministerial standing in the 
M. E. Uburch, if said Conference should think it expedi- 
ent so to do.” 

Is this notorious mobocrat the same William Burke who | 
stands recommended for reception in the bosom of the'| 


christian church? I presame no one, knowing any thing | ored—in introducing the Gospel even to slaves, they are | Petulance manifested by him, 
of the case, doubts it. ‘I'he General Conference, how- | honored to bear the tidings, aad withthe Bible, under God, | be of especial remark, if exhibited by one who-was private 


ever, could not have known any thing of this mob when. 


1 am pained also to see the | 


committee man in the disgraceful proceedings of the Cin- 
cinnati mob. And I am equally grieved at the recent at- 


tempts of the New York Conference to absidye the liberty 4 


of speech and the freedom of the press. If these attempts 
and doings are not discovtenanced by the church, they 
will do christianity more .ajury than all the Humes and 
Voltaires who ever lived or wrote; and they are actually 
at this moment doing our own communion more harm than 
any thing which ever befelher. It is time that our church 
should speak out her sentiments, and throw off this odium. 
Asa people we love, as much as ever, liberty, order, and 
the freedom of speech, notwithstanding what some have 
done and said. 

But who are those who are bringing odium upon the fair 
fame of our church which she has acquired during a storm | 
of scorn, contumely and persecution fiom the world?— 
Why, sir, I verily believe there are a small minority of 
members who claim that their opinions and acts shall be | 
made the measure for the thinking and doing of the whole 
church. ‘I'hey attempt to overawe a vast pacific majority, | 
by declaring that certain measures will excite the church, | 
and must be refrained from. Louis the Fourteenth, of; 
France, used to call himself the State, and it does really 
seem as if,some or these prominent brethren considered 
themselves the church, and that consequsntly whatever 
offended them must be offensi.e to the whole body. Such 
may so0a erect themselves into an oligarchy and make 
still greater depaita:es from fo:mer times. In the multi- 
tade of counsellois there is safety, sosays the Bible. The 
Evening Postof your city expresses itself well in relation | 
to the Cincinnati mob aad other things. 

So far as we are concerned, we are determined that this 
despotism shall neither be submitted to nor encouraged, 
In whatever form it makes its appearance we shall 1aise 
our voice against it, We are resolved that the subject of 
slavery shall be as it cver has been, as free a subject of 
discussion and argument and declamation, as the difference 
between whigism and democracy, or as the difference be- 
tween the Armenians and the Calvinists. If the press 
chooses to be silent on the subject, it shall be the silence 
of perfect free will, and not the silence of fear. We hold 
that this combination of the few to govern the many by 
the terror of illegal violence, is as wicked and indefensible 
as a conspiracy to rob on the highway. We hold it to be 
the duty of good citizens to protest against it whenever 
and wherever it shows itself, and to resist it, if necessary, 
to the death. Era. 

New York, Sep. 3d. 





Yet Michael the Archangel durst not bring against 
him (the Devil) railing accusation. —Jude, vs 9. 

The Rev. J.C. Postell is a member of the S, Carolinian 
Conference. He delivered an address at a public meet- 
ing, held at Orangeburgh Court House, 8. C., on the 21st 
of July last. 

We extract the exordium and peroration; the first being 
a phillippic against Abolitionism and Yankees,—the last, 
an eulogium on himself and some of the rest of his breth- 


ren. 
Phillippic. 


My Countrymen and Fellow Citizens :— 

I rise, in obsdience to your request, to give my 
views on the subject of slavery. It is proper that we 
should ascertain the opinions of all official characters— 
and I would that the state imitate your example. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature—and while the 
north is actively engaged against our interests, it behooves 
as to support it. ‘The constitution of the United States 
must be changed before this can become a subject of legis- 
lative policy. The councils of the church must be at opon 
war with the Bible, before it can be introduced there.— 
Hence the inference, that abolitionism is unscriptural, and 
unhallowed in its inflaences, revolutionary and destructive 
in its tendency-—and however the contrary may be urged 
by fanatics and factionists, in church and state, the proof 
is wanting; and assertion is not to be mistaken for evi- 
dence among the intelligent. We are ready to acknow- 
ledge every northerner as a citizen and a christian, who 
affords the evidence in his example. But in this class, it 
would be incompatible with citizenship or christianity, to 
rank abolitionists, The adoption of the Missionary Re- 
port, by the last Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Resolutions of the General Confer- 
ence in the state of Ohio, in May last, the rejection of 
Birney’s proposition, and the Pastoral Address of the 
Bishops, were altogether enough to satisfy every citizen 
and christian, éhat no Methodist could be an abolitionist. 
Nor is this trath to be invalidated while the Bible contin- 
ues tha test book. But what can satisfy the reckless abo- 
litionists, but rapine, and murder, and death, which are 
the sure consequences? Wherever the experiment has 
been tried, it has resulted in injury—only when the hand 
of God has spread moral influence over the community— 
and alone by His agency could deliverance be expected 
from the infliction of the cursc. When we view slavery 
as the appointment of God, we view it apart from moral 
evil; and although a judicial visitation, it is savored with 
mercy. Toameliorate the condition of the Africans, they 
are enslaved, and the privileges of the gospel held out to 


Lozd, deliver us.” Here I would remark as Cicero did, 
and in contrasting the condition of northern and southem 
slavery, it exactly applies, “See Ist Oration against 
Cataline. Servi, mehercule, mei si me isto pacto, metue- 
Tunt ut te metuiunt omnes cives tui domam meam relin- 
quendam putarem. Indeed, if my slaves feared me as 


your citizens fear you, 1 should think my house should be | *i¢ 


abandoned,”? 


Eulogium. 


“And now in conclusion, permit me to ask you fellow- 
citizens, where are the friends of Bible, and the friends of 
yourslaves? Amidst the clamor of ujhallowed Abolition- 
ists, who is the servants of your servants? Who dispenses 
to your slaves the word of life and the Gospel of peace? 
W ho traverses your swamps and marshes, and rice fields? 
tis the Yankee aboliionist? No fellow-citizens, your sons 


plain atthe appointment, and say itis hard? Do they, 
like hirelings, flee and leave the flock? Have they a re- 
treat from the fields of labor in the sickly months? Nota 
murmur, ‘They are always at their post, and acknowledge 
but one safe retreat, which is to the house not made with 
hands, eternal inthe heavens. In honoring they are hon- 


they will free more owners aad slaves from death and hell, 


| they recommended him; but it now remains to be seen| through Jesus the Mediator and Redeemer, in twelve 
: : : | whether the Ohio Conference will disgrace the Methodist) months than all the Abolitionists could do in time. One 
tious motives, ‘They desired, we must of course believe, Episcopal Church, by receiving into her communion, a_ fees, through Christ fiom death and hell, the other strength- | est denomination of Christians in America; and who must 
to lend them help, “to stop the course of Mexican desola- ;man who has committed an outrage upon the chiistian|@%S rebellion, and leads to death and 1uin. 
| name and civilized society. 


When I 
glance over the Chinese Empire, and hear the Macedonian. 
cry from three hundred millions as the voice of one man, 
‘come over and help us,’ ‘send us a million of bibles,?? 1 
could only say, had La million of soulsia as many bodies, 
would yield them all to be a missionary.—Cox and 
Wright occupy an enviable bed, and the fruit of George's 
pear tree must be sweet to the taste of a missionary. at 
when I come home to my native State, my bsloved Caroli- 
na, my own missionary field—yes, when I see the banner 
of the cross WAVING IN GLORIOUS TRIUMPH Over these lands 
—when I see inthe humble negro cabin, the three legged 
stool placed for me, and the trencher and horn spoon, with 
plain fare and a plenty, and hear him say “‘master, rest on 
this little bench, and if you can eat of my coarse fare you 
are welcome, but tell me about Jesu3 and heaven.”? Like 
David, while 1 muse, the fire of God’s love kindles on the 
altar of my heart, and 1 can bat thank God I am a mis- 
sionary. ‘L'he first missionary—my adorable Redeemer, 
—had not where to lay his head. The missionary may 
interrogate himself, Where is my house and field and 
garden? Where are the flocks and herds, the lambs that 
sported at my gate? Where is the tender wife, the. part- 
ner of my joys and sorrows? Where are the sweet little 
babes that prattied at my side and prayed at my knee; 1 
yield them all to be a missionary ef the cros3.—tne pay is 
sure, one hundred fold in time, life everlasting in eternity. 
Aad ali this done too without one abolitionist. I live not 
for this world, but the naxt. ‘I'he owner and slave are ex- 
amined in the same Class-meeting, speak in the same LOVE 
Feast!! commune at the same altar, and shout and sing 
the praises of God in the.same sanctuary. J ain honest in 
believing abolitionism is unscriptural, [ am honest in say- 
ing to you in Cnurch and State, sHuNn IT as you WouLD 
THE DeviL. Do yoar duty as citizens and christians, and 
in heaven you will be rewarded and delivered from aboli- 
tionism. 

Very respecifuily your fellow citizen, and the sERVANT 
OF THK CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

J. C. Poste... 
Orangeburgh, July 21, 1836.” 


COMMENT ON THE ABOVE. 

But the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison. ‘Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father; and therewith carse we men, which are made af- 
ter the similitude of God. Out of the same m-uth procee- 
deth blessing and cursing. James ch. iii, vs. 8, 9, 10. 





their slaves;—two or three were, as E believe, on the eve of 
a some efficient measures in reference to the aboli- 
tion of slavery; many think, that, in point of interest even, 
such a measure is. expedint; this impression, and other 
consi i will tend to work emancipation, slowly it 
may bé, but surely, ‘The attempt to Ee the wheels has 
produced great present resistance. ‘The day will come, we 
trust, when we shall join with you in the triumphs of eman- 
cipation: but they who have so latsly freed themselves of 
the evil, which was not so ee with pe ~~ bd = 
ciety here, asin America, ought not to cen 

verely, or indalge jn accusations which only chafe and irri- 








i necessary, we may yet do 90; but for the pré- 





them; and many of them, a their own clime, and 
catrying the blissful intelligence. ¢ admit the position 


tate. Lam glad co be permitted tospenk thusfréely. My 











personal reception has been different from what 1 expe-ted, 
{have not met with a rod ora club at every turn: in spite 
of out-doorinfluence you have waited for exp!anztios, and 
you have treated me‘like a brother. For the pu'}ose of re- 
lieving the mind of any brother, I will read from our book 
of discipline our rule on the subject. I wish to go to offi- 
cial documents. I am asked why our Conference have not 
passed a resolution opposed to slavery. 1 answer, that the 
standard doings of the Conference are such as not to require 
aay new declaration on this subject. If any body of men 
have meliorated and softened the state of slavery,—done 


Methodist body. (Here Dr. 


Church,” Section 10.) 


OF SLAVERY. 


the evil of Slavery? 
Answer, 1, We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery: therefore no slave- 
holder shall be eligible to any official station in our church 
hereafter, where the laws of the state in which he lives will 
admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to 
enjoy freedom, 
“2. When any travelling preacher becomes an owner 
of a slave orslaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his min- 
isteria] character in our chureh, unless he execute, if it be 
practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conforma- 
ly the laws of the state in which he lives. 

3. All ourpreachers shall prudently enforce upon our 
members the necessity of teachlng their slaves to read the 


vice. 
4, Our colored preachers and official members shall 


hold for them a separate district conference, where the num- 

ber of local preachers will justify it. 

“5, The annual conferences may employ colored preach- 

ers to travel and preach where their services are judged 

necessary; provided that no one shall be so employed with- | 


cipline,?? 


Our general rules, I have said, are the same as yours.—_ 
Only one condition is required of the members of our soci- | 
ety,—* a desire to fice from the wrath to come ;” but that, 
desire is to be evinced by the observances of certain prace | 
e!, and the forsaking of others. ‘The buying and selling | 
of men, women and children, with intent to enslave them, 
is one of the forbidden practices. No Conference has the | 
power to alter our essential law, but the General Confer- | 
ence, held every four years,) and that only when three- 
fourths of the Annual Conferences have first recommended 
the change. 
REMARKS. 
Dr. Fisk was commissioned by the late General Confer- 


ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as its Represen- 


only the respect that is due to the religions body with which 
he is connected, but also of that to which he was deputed ; 
we have seldom, if ever, seen anything of the same length 
that appears to us more exceptionable than the above, The 
however undeserving it might 


and uncommissioned, admits of scarcely any palliation in 
him who is invested with high pablic functions by the larg- 





be considered on such an occasion, as having entrusted to 
him, in some degree, the character of his whole country.— 
Inhis unbecoming loss of temper—as is not unusual with 
those who are so unhappy as to fall into it, he does no small 
injustice to a gentleman (Mr Sturge, if we remember aright) 
who, on the evidence of a document signed with the Doc- 
tor’sown name, had charged him with being an apologist 
for slavery. Withsuch a document in his hand—a docu- 
ment which we believe no one can read without feeling that 
it ts an apology for slavery—how was Mr. Sturge to regard, 
had he even known, the particular “‘schoo]”? in which the 
Doctor had been ‘teducated”’ in his ‘* abhorrence of slave- 
ry”—and the fact (a singular one enough to be mentioned 
on such an occasion) that he had ‘‘acarcely seen more than 
five or six colored persons till he grew up to manhood ?”— 
Multitudes have been taught in the same school—have ne- 


any thing to prepare the way for emancipation, it is the 
Y F. read the following Ques- 
tions and Answers from the Second’ Part of the Book of 
“Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 


“Question, What shall be done for the extirpation of 


ea 


as he surely must, that congress, and congress alone, has 
the power, by law, to abolish slavery in the District of Cos 
lambia, and to prevent its further extension in the territe 
ries? But leaving out this; if slavery be sin, ate chris 
tians to wait, till unbelieving legislatures of slave’ states 
shall decree repentance by law? Why not Dr. Fisk labor 
to purify the M. E. Charch from this sim in the same way 
that he would labor for her purification from other sf1s?-— 
Why not Mr. Breckenridge do the same in the Presbyte~ 
rian church to which he is attached? Would they wait 
for legislative acts to cleanse their respective churches from 
the grossest impurities which could become common in 
them? No: such a connection of church and state as this 
contemplates would be supremely ridiculous. Is the order 
of things reversed? Is the state to purify the church? Has 
it come tothis? No: let each church purify itself. This 
is its duty. This is all that is asked of it, And whilst 
there is nothing to prevent jt, that is insurmountable, all 
this incessant cry about the action of Congress on the 
state legislatures, must be regarded as insincere—as @ 
mere prétext to continue in the sin and in the church.— 
Did Dr. Fisk wait for legislation to do away the sin of 
intemperance in the M. E. Church? No. He attacked 
is asa sin in the church. He cared not for state or con- 
gressional legislation. He assailed it as a christian, aad 





since would have induced us to raise contributions to feed | W°rd of God; and to allow them time to attend upon the as soch he prevailed gloriously. Why, we would ask, 
public worship of God, on our regular days of divine ser- 


| Ought the sin of slaveholding to be an exception? 
In making these remarks on this part of Dr. Fisk s 


the essence of fraud, and hypocrisy, and man stealing.— |have all the privileges waich ar2 usual to ote:s inthe dis-| speech, we did not intend to enter on any labored exposi- 
In contrast- | trict and quarterly conferences, where the usages of the | 
ing the condition of their white slaves in New England |coantry do not forbid it. And the presiding elder may | 


tion of its manifold errore—to give them the softest name 
by which they can be described. But, one thing must not 
be ommitted:—it is his attempt to exonerate the M. E. 
Church from her share of the guilt of slaveholding oppres- 
Sion, by citations from the Discipline intended to bring 


people, &c., but from the tyranay of the spindle, “good |out having beea recommended according to the form of dis-| 2bout its extermination from the Methodist connexion. 


Mr. Elliot, late editor of the Pittsburg Conference Jour- 
nal, and now occupying the same relation to the Westarn 
Christian Advocate, the accredited ozgan of the M. E, 
Church in the west, in writing on this subject not long 
since, said, “tas far as disciplinary regulations are con- 
cerned in practice, they are a dead letter to south of the 
Kentucky and Baltimore Conferences.” Now, are we 
to suppose, that Dr. F. was ignorant of what Mr. Elliot 
mentions, not, by any means, as a discovery of his, nor 
asa matter of surprise, but asa fact in the condition of the 
M. E. church, sufficiently known to all, not tobe disputed 
by any? Knowing this, then, what apology can Dr, F. 
offer, for thus attempting to mislead his audience, and the 
whole christian public of England, by insinuating the be- 
lief, that the church was acting up to regulations which it 
is notorious in this country are a ‘dead letter,”? with but two 
exceptions—throughout the extensive region to which they 
apply? What would Dr. F. think if an American, who, 
when abroad in Paris or Stockholm, should defend his 
country against the charge of holding in bondage one sixth 
of its population and refusing to them every claim of jas- 
tice,—not by proving the charge unfounded, but simply by 
citing that passage in our Declaration of Independence, 
which asserts that all men are created equal, and en- 
titled to their liberty—or that part of the preamble of 
the constitation of the United States, which declares 
the establishment of justice as one of the chief ends it 
had in view? He would, we think, at once, pronounce 
such a defence, not only disingenuous, and stupid—but 
insulting in the extreme, to the intelligence and abusive 
of the confidence of those to whom it was addressed. 

Where, we ask, is the difference betwecn such @ ease 
and the one on which we have commented? 





AntieSlavery Lectures. 


James G. Birney lectured at Goshen, in Clermont coun- 
ty, Monday evening, Oct. 3. No regular notice had been 
given, till after his arrival at sunset, However, an audi- 
ence highly respectable for numbers—and patient to hear, 
for two hours, what he had to say, assembled in the Presby- 
terian church. Some disorderly person—most probably, a 
badly trained boy-—broke a pane of glass out of one Of the 





ver lived in slavaholding states——nor seen more than five or 
six colored persoas in all their lives—yet, have they been 
advocates of slaveholding oppression, of no common ma- 
lignity and perverseness. It seems to us it would have been 
more dignified, certainly more christian, for Dr. Fisk to 
have defeaded the principles of the document to which he 
had affixed his name, than to have resorted to sarcasm or 
to rally on ground where his accuser could not follow him. 
Had Dr. F. been apprized of the proceedings of the last 
General Conference on the slavery-question, we can hardly 
suppose he would have ventured the statement, that “no 
such party as a pro-slavery party exists in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America.’? When it can be opeifly 
insisted on in the General Conference, without rebuke that 
not only the subordinate offigers, but that Bistors of the 
church ought to be slaveholders—and when the non elec- 
tion of a slaveholding Bishop is beginning to be called “a 
proscriptive system”?—one which will not be submited to, 
there, surely, is some, and, as it would seem to us, by no 
means contemptibly weak proof, that a pro-slavery party 
does exist in the M, E. Church in this country. 


a most exhorbitant per centage. As a reason, rather a 
singular onejfor'a religious man, the dostor tells his audi- 
tors (whose knowledge of the subject he must have rated 
very low) what we believe, Mr. Breckenridge, at Glasgow, 
in substance told his, that, by the cr oe a 
the U. S., neither congress nor the ) 

any more power to deal with the question of slavery than 
the Parliament cf Great Britain has. Now how was it 
pddsible fos Dr. Fs 9 hazard such an advertion; knidwing, 





he ought to have acknowledged that it had been repaid with ple 


windows, with some small missile. John Rankin had pre- 
viously lectured at Goshen, and had organized a society of 
more than twenty members, 

On Wednesday the Sth, a meeting, according to previous 
notice, was heid in the Presbyterian church at Wilmington, 
the séat of justice, of Clinton county, for forming a county 
Anti-Slavery Society. It commenced at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and continued till nearly 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, James G. Birney was patiently heard for three 
hours of this time. A Society was organized, with more 
than fifty members. To the honor of this village, theré was - 
not the slightest disturbance, although a political meeting 
washeld in‘it at the same time. The proceedings, resolu- 
tions dvc., will hereafter be given in the Philanthropist. 


There is no courage but in innocence; 
No constancy but in an honest cause. 
eee 
. Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 
Subscriptions and pledges at the first Anniversary. 
Granville, April 27—22, 1836, 








Why does sucha man as Dr. F. after affirming that ere 
Dr. Fisk’s remarks on Slavery, before the Wese | “slavery is evil, only evil, and that continually”? (by which Pe machen iety p ” 
leyan Conference in England. if he intends any thing that he would have his hearers un- Cloaniaied 100 
Another cause of onr deterioration in America, is our | derstand he means it is a sin) talk about the “‘practical| By J. A. Foote, do additional 200 
agitation on the subject of Stavery. Perhaps it may be | 4:5 uities.1 “the best mode of getting rid of it”? (to use a Cincinnati p 100 200 
proper for me to say a word on this subject in relation to|" . : ope .._|By Mr. Coit, Euclid 25 
myself. My name got to Birmingham belore me. A cir- | fashionable pro-slavery phrase) if any sin is to prevail is Fayette counry 3 60 80 
cular has been distributed representing me as an abettor of | the sinner to cease from committing it. He will not, as a re- bar - = 
slavery and as a slaveholder. If the gentleman who is the |)... do this, till he repents of it. So with the ranville P 
author of that document had read his b,ble moze, and med- we vat i ann ti A tha tho Of doocanas Grand River Institute p 5 10 
died with the atfaiis of other people less, he would have slaveholder: He will not or rom : PP & Hudson 15 
learned not to * bear false witness against his neighbor.” | his brother, till he repents of it; and he will be persuaded Huntsburg 20 
{ have been educated - we poy ce ~ ab-| not to repent of it, so long as the narcotics ministered to - ersey, procs county a * 
horrence of slavery; and, never having lived in the slave-| , ‘ : oraine county P 
holding states, I had seaicely seen more than five or six col-|him by the Doctor and his associates are of safficient Marietta 50 
ored persons until 1 grew up to manhood; and all I have | strength to resist the wholesome and stirring efficacy of the Medina county 25 
geen, In travelling in slare-helting Puy: since that time, | tryth, as urged on him by the abolitionists, That ‘“diffi- a, cunt Pe is 
has tended to strengthen and confirm my early impres- 4 ‘ ES : J § lo emale 
s.ens. in my opimoa, slavery ts evil—only evil—and that culties”? might arise mas aren might even grow Mt. Pleasant 100 
continually. ‘1’he intimations of that ciscular are wholly | out of immediate emancipation, as well as out of other Milan 50 
umounded. 1 do not believe that any such party as @ pro- | yreat social and political changes, may readily be admit- New Richmond a Jf & 
slavery party exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church in ted. ‘The benefits resulting from it would more than coun- New Athens ) a. 
America. ‘ome differences of opinion exist as to the best | ‘°°: eer ast 1 New Garden P 
meas of getting rid of siavery; and whether I, or those | terbalance them, were they permitted to exist, without call- New Lisbon Pp one 
who think w.th me, hase formed a right opinion on that | ing in the wisdom of legislation to obviate or diminish them. — Young Ladies a 
subject, may be adebateable matter. On both sides, a dif- But that there is any real difficulty, beyond that already iach, canes Miateade 100 
ference of opinion exists as to the best mode of getting rid : Pie Ss Sereehiebiiate. ‘ill; te: tle Peineeill ll 25 
of this evil; and it is to be lamented, that this difference | mentioned, as: existing In the slave ’ erly e P ~ 
of opinion is greatly retarding or injuring the general work. | ceasing from the sin of oppression, we cannot for a moment s 3, p rr 
In the practical difficulties we have to contend with on this be content to embrace, what to us 
sabjeets ad man can sympathise, who has not had personal- concede, pecan 6 icthing off to macho fi IT. By Esq. Rose, hg ane my 
ly to deal withthem. We need yourpity, not your censure : | Seems, the absurdity of setting Ql) .® — rae = 
if we deserve censure, we have it plentifully from other | not relinquished, by the “practical difficulty of relinquish- = “ ge . = 
quarters; but censare and vituperation are not likely to ing it. j S,- White Welch ioe nel county 20 
bring about the consummation we all desire. By the origi- Dr, Fisk bas method enough in his madness, not to omit By os ari pri et 108 
nal constitution of the United States, the Congress have no ‘3 sat 3 pete re oe 2 Ww a -s Meneaie 56 
more power to deal with that question, than the Parliament | the old ery for “quarter!” For slaveholding christians in o Mall a Ty ite . . 
> i ag oie Ve ented eos this country who give no promise to relax their hold, and! Mr. Parish, Friends in Sandusky 25 
the Nokes yee South a the Tariff question; just as that for their northern apologists who ask none from ame ‘ Mr. Ware, Madiooes Resear. crane 
was healed, the other agitation commenced; and political | bravely asks the “pity”? and deprecates the “censare er i a ayes mF are J 
men have said, that this is ae: sana of bh apr their British brethren, Whilst of the latter, as be says, ‘ 7 mee paoanis county p 
with the Southern states. @ progress oF emanc jon : . the abolitionists, reasurer } very Sox > acknowledges 
gradually advances. Several states have ematcipated they have received a plentiful share from the rest af the following gums in additi the eniversary 
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From the Gazette. 
Song of the Free. 


“Living I-shall assert the right of Free Discus- 
sion: dying I shall assert it; and should I leave no 
other inheritance to my children, by the blessing of 
God, I will leave them the inheritance of FREE PRIN- 
cipLes, and the example of a manly and independent 
defence of them,” Dantes. WEBSTER. 

Pride of New England! 
Soul of our fathers! 

Shrink we all craven-like 
When the storm gathers ! 

What though the tempest.be 
_Over us lowering, 

Where’s the New. Englander ~ 
Shamefully cowering ? 

Graves green and holy 
Around us are lying, 

Free were their sleepers all, 
Living and dying ! 


Back with the Southerner’s 
Padlocks and scourges : 

Go—let him fetter down 
Ocean’s free surges : 

Go—let him silence 
Winds, clouds and waters, 

Never New England’s own 
Free sons and daughters * 

Free as our rivers are 
Ocean-ward going— 

Free as the breezes are 
Over us blowing. 


Up to our altars, then, 
Haste we, and summon 
Courage and loveliness, 
Manhood and woman. 
Deep let our pledges be— 
Freedom forever— 
Truce with oppression, 
Never, oh! never! 
By our own birth-nght gift, 
Granted of Heaven— 
Freedom for heart and lip, 
_ Be the pledge given! 


If we have whispered truth; 

_ Whisper no longer: - 

Speak as the tempest does, 
Sterner and stronger: 

Still be the tones of truth, 
Louder and firmer, 

. Startling the haughty South 

With the deep murmur: 

“God and our Charter’s right, 
Freedom forever— 

‘Truce with oppression, 


Never, oh! ‘never!’’ 





- EMANCIPATION. —_ 








Important from the West Indies. 
OR 


How abolition cuts the Planters’ throats, and makes 
them poor. 


The Marquis of Sligo, the present governor of 
Jamaica, succeeded the Earl of Mulgrave in the 
government of the island, about the time the aboli- 
tion act went into effect. He has from the first, mani- 
fested a disposition to carry out the act according to 
the intent of the parent government, Accordingly 
he has done what he could to secure to the apprenti- 
ces the benefits to which they are entitled by it. Of 
course he has become very obnoxious to that party 
in the island who are bent, if possible, on perpetua- 
ting slavery; or, if that cannot be done, on makin 
the most they can out of its abolition. Their 
first plan was, by colonial legislation and arrange- 
ments evasive of the true intent of the bill for abb- 
lition, to make the apprenticeship only another name 
for siavery. If this could be done, the hope was, 
that the slaves, driven to desperation by the disap- 
pointment of their expectations, and the rigors to 
which they were still subject, would he guilty of 
such acts of resistance and violence, as would lead 
to a repeal of the act of abolition and the re-estab- 
lishment of slavery. In this result, however, they 
have been disappointed.—Notwithstanding all the 
rigors to which the apprentices have been subjected 
—tigors in the face of the Jaw, and which have made 
their condition little else than slavery under a new 
name—the apprentices have remaine 
trious and peaceful. Of course the hope that sla- 
very will be re-established is gone; and nothing re- 
mains but to make the most out of its abolition. 
this end, the slavery party are now loud in their com- 
plaints of the administration of the Governor, the 
indolence of the negroes, the decrease in products, 
the. poverty, &c. that is now, as they pretend, star- 
ing them’ in the face; just as they were formerly in 
their predictions of bloodshed, massacre and devas- 
tation, if abolition should take place. Now if they 
éan succeed in destroying the confidence of the pa- 
fent government in the flattering statements of the 

ernor, and at the same time make their own rep- 
resentations believed, why then, the door is open, 
tomake a proposition to anticipate. the expiration of 
the apprenticeship, on the ground that it does not 
work well, if the government will grant them addi- 
tional compensation for the additional loss of the 
services, &c. of the remainder of the apprenticeship. 
This state of things in the island has called forth a 

eral meeting of freeholders and others, who bear 
i. following important testimony in regard to the 
several points atissue. Thé meeting was held at 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, April 16, 1836, Dr. Tabois 
in the chair, Among others, the meeting adopted 
the following important 


RESOLUTIONS, 


I. That this meeting has heard with unqualified 
regret a rumor now prevalent, that our noble and res- 
ted Governor, the Marquis of Sligo, has announ- 
ced his intention to resign the government of this 
colony. 

II. That his excelleney’s conduct, since his arri- 
val in the colony, in the discharge of his important 
functions as Chief Magistrate and Governor, has 
been marked by an energy and a benevolence of in- 
tention to give effect to the cause of humanity and 
freedom, which has been productive of the best re- 
sults, in the i Security, general advance- 


ment, and moral improvement of the people, and 


Which entitles his Excellency to the approbation and 
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and hath spproved, himself the universal guardian 
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the ped cine reiterated ‘by @ pt tion of ~ press, 
iments of the people, promp- 
rest sas 2 coeur Seen oa ce they con- 


romp on rted, by a —, ra bho 
indivi as suc ic . 
individuals, and calculate po icy corey 


obstructing the Executive 
arenas the ans Sol to retard the progress of 
freedom and reform. That since the act of general 
emancipation, of itself compulsory and bought with 
a price, not one measure of essential importance to 


| the cause of freedom, to awaken confidence and in- 


dustry in the apprentice, to meliorate his physical 
or moral condition, or to reform the administration of 
the course to which he might look for protection and 
redress, has emanated from the honorable the House 
of Assembly. On‘the contrary, the deliberative 
voice of that Hon. House has heen occupied in de- 
vising fresh restraints on the infant liberties of the 
colony. ‘The pecuniary resources drawn from its 


| soil have been wasted on crude purposes of immi- 


tion, without any beneficial object or result, sav- 
ing to the mercenary views ot its promoters. A 
diplomatic agent, resident in England, is retained at 
a heavy public expense, who, degrading himself to 
political espionage, has disseminated calumnies 
against the Executive and the people, has operated 
as a drag on each measure of reform, and whose 
services are solely made available to the party pur- 


poses of a faction, and to its aim, the perpetuation of 


monopoly, oppression, and abuse, That, organized 
as me ieas ot Assembly is, generated, as it has 
been, amid an atmosphere of slavery, no substantial 
reform can be looked for in its constitution, until 
the termination of the system of apprenticeship, 
and until the commencement of @ new era, when the 
representation shall revert to the free and elective 
choice of ‘the people. 4 
V. That by reason of the apathy and marked in- 
attention evinced by the Hon. the House of. Assem- 
bly to matters of vital public importance, the educa- 
tional measures now in progress, recently sugges- 
ted by the central government, supported by triends 
of humanity in England, and recommended by His 
Excellency the Governor, to the consideration of the 
Hon. House, are being carried into effect by the co- 
operation of benevolent individuals and societies, 
under the protective care of the government, with- 
out aid or sympathy from that Hon. House. That 


by such its indifference and apathy the conduct of 


the Hon. House has been expressive of fixed deter- 
mination to reject all measures not emanating from 


"| its deliberate choice, without inquiry into their ten- 





dency. or scope, and without regard to the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the crown, in its nobler charac- 


‘ter of parens patriw, to suggest such measures of | 


| improvement and reform as are obviously requisite 
' for the public good. 
VI. ‘That this meeting desires to record its opin- 
‘ions;and to appeal to the sense of reasoning men 
| against the popular fallacies sought to be circulated 
| by a portion of the colonial press, that through de- 
| fault of the apprentices, the system of apprentice- 
Ship does not work; that industry is now on the de- 
\cline, that immorality and crime are on the in- 
|crease.—Let the facts decide! Let history record 
| the truth, when the passions of faction and of party 
'shall have gone to their rest. Although the staple 
| productions of the colony, produced since the act of 
' general emancipation, may for a time have partially 
deniedaen: as compared with their production before 
that event, yet mark the beneficent results of free- 
,dom! ‘The cultivation of the soil, the growth and 
‘manufacture of minor commodities, equally valua- 
ble with the staples, have each been augmented in 
a paramount degree. Buildings and other improve- 
ments progressively increase. The consecration of 
the Sabbath and the sanctity of marriage, through 
the efforts of the clergy and missionaries, have 
opened sources of trade unknown toa state of sla- 
very, by the import of articles of luxury for the pur- 
poses and wants of eivilized life. Already the 
whole condition of the peasantry is improved. 
Heretofore borne down by toil, with but roots for his 
sustenance, and the pittance of fish, by custom com- 
pelled from the owner, the preedial laborer has now 
of his own time, Jeisure to cultivate his grounds, to 
manage his domestic stock, and to ; articipate in the 
common enjoyment of the soil, in a climate in which 
Nature, all bountiful, requires but slight care for the 
production of her gifts. His time is not, as falsely 
asserted, wasted in sensual repose: on the contrary, 
the apprentices, as a body, have, in all cases, cheer- 
fully and readily acquiesced in the law, and have 
conformed to its duties, unless when goaded by op- 
pression or fraud. Useful industry, and.the acquisi- 
tion of property, by honest means, are their active 
pursuits in their own time. Nor immorality nor 
crime is increased. But the law, now asserting its 
prerogative alike over bondman and free, has rescu- 
ed the offender from the merciless control of law- 
less power, and has brought to retributive justice 
crime and oppression from their dark and secret 
abodes of cruelty, into the noon of day. Among 
the cases periodically adjudged, few have eventual- 
‘ly been proved of magnitade. The majority of con- 
_victions, as regards the apprentice, are for minor fel- 
onies and misdemeanois—fewer have been promp- 
ted by malice or revenge—fewer still have been per- 
petrated by violence. In this personal protection, 
and property, the traveler is as secure throughout 
all parts of the colony as in the walls of a municipal 
town. The pressure of suffering ‘from without,” 
the inducing cause to outrage and crime, does not 
exist in a climate where squalid poverty and want 
are unknown. 

VII. That the attempts which have been made.to 
falsify the truth, and to calumniate the Executive in 
the government of this colony, and the cases of dis- 
satisfaction which have occurred in the apprentices, 
have been induced, in the opinion of this meeting, 
by a dishonest policy, on the part of a faction for 
the purpose, which has since developed itself; of 
creating an argument in aid of that faction, that the 
apprentices refuse to conform to the law, and for for- 
tufying, on the ground of such their refusal, an ap- 
peal to the benevolence of England for further com- 
pensation as a boon for surrendering the apprentice- 
ship term. That any appeal founded on such policy 
involves the reputation of the laboring classes, and 
of all classes of persons in the colony, and ought to 
be openly discouraged and disavowed as betokening 
ingratitude for the noble boon of compensation re- 
cieved, and as tending to weaken the confidence re- 
posed, as well in the apprentices themselves, as in 
the protective power and integrity of the govern- 
ment. ‘ 

The meeting, then, deprecate any change in the 
government, as calculated to beget apprehensions of 
insecurity and danger, and so to promote discontent 
among the apprentices; and they express their con- 
viction, that the continued administration of the 
Marquis is of vital importance to a favorable termi- 
nation of the present experiment. They then be- 
seech the home government, and the friends in Eng- 
land, to sustain “the present administration in the 
colony, and vote that the resolutions be 


published 


Confidence of all unprejudiced and impertial men, i, Despatch, Watchman, and several other 
Specially to the gratiade iof laboring! inthe Island, and in England, and the New: ¥ ork 
classes h i pemerte : 


“Til. That the Courts of Justice of this colony, 
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SLAVERY. 


From the Anti-Slavery Magazine for July. - 
The Life and Adventures of a Fugitive Slave. 
Stavery in the United States; A ‘narrative of the 








who lived forty years in Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, as a slave.under. various masters, and 

i ‘ith Commodore Barney, 
y an account of the 
-and slaveholders 
of the condition. 
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: state of morals etongst the cotton planters, and the universally subject to the grossest, and most abject 


perils and safferings of a fugitive slave, who twice superstition; and uniformly believe in witchcraft, 
escaped from the cotton country. conjuration, with the agapag of evil spirits in the af- 
fairs of human life. Farthe greater part of them 
ties a tte geek are ‘are either natives of Africa or the descendants of 

“The whip used by the overseers on the cotton 


: those who have always from generation to genera- 
‘eaasapaeangac 18 different from all other whips that I tion, lived in the South, sinbe their ancestors were 


ave ever seen, The staff is about twenty ortwen- janded on this continent; and their superstition, for 
ty-two inches in length, with a large heavy head, jt does not deserve the name of religion, is no bette, 
which is often loaded with a ees or half a pound por js jt Jess ferocious than that which oppresses 
of lead wrapped in catgut and securely fastened on, thy inhabitants of the wildest regions of Negro 
so that nothing but the greatest violence can sepa- Jand. 
rate it from the staff. The lash is ten feet long, made | They have not the slightest religious regard for 
of small A of buckskin, tanned so as to be dry ‘the Sabbath day; and their masters make no efforts 
and hard, and plaited carefully and closely together, ‘to impress them with the least respect for this sacred 
of the thickness, in the largest part, of a man’s little institutiony -My first Sunday on this plantation, was 
finger, but quite small at each extremity. At the but a prelude to all that followed; and I shall here 
farthest end of this thong is attached acracker, nine give an aceount of it, 
inches'in length, made of strong sewing silk, twis-| “atthe time I rose this morning, it wanted only about 
ted and knotted, until it feels as firm as the hardest ‘fifteen or twenty minutes of sunrise, and a large num- 
twine. This whip in an unpractised hand, is a very | ber of the men, as well as some of the women, had al- 
awkward and inefficient weapon; but the best quali- ready quitted the quarter and gone about the busi- 
fication of the overseer of a cotton plantation, is the | ness of the day. That is, they had goue to work 
ability of using his whip with adroitness; and when | for wages for themselves—in this manner, our over- 
wielded by an experienced arm, it is one of the | seer had, about two miles off, a field of near twenty 
keenest instruments of torture, ever invented acres, planted in cotton on bis own account. He 
by the ingenuity of man. The cat-of-nine-tails, | was the owner of this land; but as he had no slaves, 
used in the British military service, is but a clum-' he was obliged to hire people to work it for him, or 
sy. instrument beside this whip, which has su- }et it lie waste, He had procured this field to be 
perseded the cow-hide, the hickory, and every other cleared, as I was told partly by letting white men 
species of lash, on the cotton plantations. The cow-' make tar and turpentine from the pine wood which 
hide and hickory, bruise and mangle the flesh of the grew on it, and partly by hiring slaves to work upon 
sufferer; but this wine oats when expertly applied, jt on Sunday. About twenty of our people went to 
almost as keen as a knife, and never bruises the} work for him to-day, for which he gave them fifty 
flesh, aor injures the bones.” cents each, Several of the others, perhaps forty in 
Our hero had the good fortune to make no further | aj], went out through the neighborhood to work for 
than an eyesight acquaintance with this long whip, | other planters. 
though he did not escape every other instrument of] Qn every plantation with which I ever had any 
torture while he remained upon this plantation. It acquaintance, the people are allowed to make patch- 
was not so with many of his companions in labor. | og "as they are ca ledov-that is, gardens in some re- 
On the first evening after his arrival, several were | mote and unprofitable part of the estate, generally 
flogged, and among them a woman, who had been | in the woods, in which the plant corn, potatoes, 
brought up delicately in Maryland, and with whom, pumpkins, melons &c., tor themselves. 
on account of their common origin, our narrator had | These patches they must cultivate on Sunday, or 
loitered too long on their return from the field. She jet them go uncultivated. “Ithink that on this es- 
| was laid on her face, and received twelve lashes, in | tate, there were about thirty of these patches, clear- 
a manner too brutal to be described; but he was par- | ed in the woods—and fenced—some with rails and 
‘doned, because it was his first offence. The over-| others with brush—the property of the various fami- 
|Seer was too prudent not to avail himself of the self | }jo<_ 
‘respect of a slave, so long as it could be madeto| ‘The vegetables that grew in these patches, were 
last consistently with his iron discipline. The | always consumed in the families of the owners; and 
young woman who received this, as it would be call-' the money that was earned by hiring out, was spent 
ed, merciful flogging, had a young child, and had jp various ways; sometimes for clothes—sometimes 
attracted the author’s attention in the morning, by for better food than was allowed by the overseer, and 
her not leaving it, like the others, at tle end of her sometimes for rum; but those who drank rum had to 








‘row, in the shade of the cotton plants, but carrying | go it by stealth. 


life and ‘adventures of ‘Charles. Ball, a°black man,. 


and. tation;-and christianity cannot be, with 
treatment of thesslaves; with observations upon the pallor the religion of these people. 


| worked with ber hoe. When asked the reason of 
this conduct, she replied, ‘Indeed, I cannot leave 
my child in the weeds amongst the snakes. What 
would be my feelings if I should leave it there, and 
a scorpion were to bite it? Besides my child cries 
so piteously when I leave it alone in the field, that 
I cannot bear to hear it. Poor thing I wish we were 
both in the grave, where all sorrow is forgotten.” — 
A wish which was soon realized. 

We are strongly tempted to give in full the rou* 
tine of a slave’s life on this cotton plantation, but 





So little understood, and so grossly misrepresented 
by the ecclesiastical supporters of slavery, that 
| we cannot abstain from giving in his own language, 
the experience of Charles Ball, in 1804. It will 
| readily be perceived, that the causes which were in 
operation then, are in operation now, and are insep- 
|arable from slavery itself—or rather, their intensity 
|isin direct proportion to the price of cotton, and 
|they can never cease to operate while the crop is 
' profitable. 


RELIGIOUS PRIVILEGES. 


**No_ horn was blown hy the overseer to awaken 
us this (Sabbath) morning, and I slept in my little 
loft, until it was quite day; but when I came down, I 
found our small community a scene of universal 
bustle and agitation. 

‘*Here it is necessary to make my readers acquain- 
ted with the rules of policy, which governed us on 
a Sunday, (for I now speak of myself, as one of the 
slaves on this plantation,) and with the causes 
which gave rise to these rules. 

**All over the South, the slaves are discouraged, 
as much as possible, and by all possible means, 
from going to any place of religious worship on 
Sunday. This is to prevent them from associating 
together, from different estates and distant parts of 


tions. On some estates the overseers are required 
to prohibit the people from going to meeting off the 
lantation at any time, under the severest penalties. 
hite preachers connot come upon the plantations 
to preach to the people, without first obtaining per- 
mission of the master, and afterwards procuring the 
sanction of the overseer. Noslave dare leave the 
plantation to which he belongs, a single mile, without 
a written pass from the overseer or master, but by 
exposing himself to the danger of being taken up 
and flogged. Any white man who meets a slave off 
the plantation without a pass, has aright to take him 
up, and flog him at his discretion. All] these causes 
combined, operate powerfully to keep the slave at 
home. But in addition to these principles of res- 
traint, it is a rule on every plantation, that no over- 
seer ever depaits from, to flog every slave, male or 
female, that leaves the estate for a single hour, by 
night or by day—Sunday not excepted—without a 
written pass. 

‘The overseer who should permit the people un- 
der his charge, to go about the neighborhood with- 
out a pass, would soon lose his character, ard no one 
would employ him; nor would his reputation less 
certainly suffer, in the estimation of the planters, 
were he to fall into the practice of granting passes, ' 
except on the most urgent occasions, and for purpo- 
ses generally specified in the pass.” | 

A cotton planter has no more idea of permitting 
his slaves to go at will, about the neighborhood on 
Sunday, than a farmer in Pennsylvania has of let- 
ting his horses out of his fields on that day. Nor 
would the neighbors be less inclined to complain of 
the annoyance in the former, than in the latter case. . 

There has always been a strong repugnance amongst 
the planters, against theirslaves becoming members 
of any religious society. Notas I believe, because 
they are so maliciously disposed towards their peo- 
ple, as towwish to deprive them of the comforts of 
teligion—provided the principles of religion did not 
militate against the principles of slavery—but they 
fear that the slaves by attending meetings, and lis- | 
tening to the preachers, may imbibe with the morali- 
ty they teach, the notions of equality, and liberty 
contained in the gospel. This I have no doubt, is| 
tthe ground of all the dissatisfaction, that the plan-| 
ters, express, with the itinerant preachers, who have | 
from time to time sought opportunities of instructing | 
the slaves in their religious duties. 

The cotton planters have always, since I knew 
anything of them, been most careful to prevent the 
slaves oon leatning to read; and such is the gross 
ignorance that prevails, that many of them could 
not name the four cardinal points. 

At the time I first went to Carolina, there were a. 
great many African slaves in the country; and they 
continued to come in for several years afterwards. 
I became intimately acquainted with some of these | 
men. Many of them believed there were several 
gods, some of whom were good, and others evil, 
and they prayed as much to the latter as to the former. 
1 knew several who must have been, from what I 
have since learned, Mahomedans; though at that 
time I’ had ‘never heard of the religion of Mahomed. 

There was one man on this plantation, who pray- 
ed five times every day, always turning his face to 
‘the east, when in the performance of his devotions. 
| _ There is in general, very little sense of religious 
‘obligations, or duty, among the slaves. on the cotton 
roprie-. 

y are. 











iton her back, slung in a rude knapsack whilst she | 


it is not our object to reprint the book, The subject 
| of the religious re of the slaves, howeveris | the quarter. 


the country; and plotting conspiracies and insurrec- | 


_ By the time the sun was up an hour, this morn- 
| Ing, our quarter was nearly as quiet and clear of in- 
habitants as it had been at the same period on the 
previous day. 
| Aslhad nothing todo for myself I went with 
Lydia, whose husband was still sick, to help her 
work in her patch, which was about a mile and a 
half trom our dwelling. We took with us some 
bread, and a large bucket of water; and worked all 
day. She had onions, cabbages, cucumbers, mel- 
ons, and many other things in her garden. 
* * * * * . * * 
It was dusky twilight when.we ha8tened home to 
When we arrived, the overseer had 
not yetcome. He had been at his cotton field, with 
the people he had hired in the morning to work for 
him; but he soon made his appearance, and going 
into his house, came out with a small bag of money, 
and paid each one the price he had a right to receive. 
In this transaction, the overseer acted with entire 
fairness to the people who worked for him; and with 
the exception of the moral turpitude of violating the 
Sabbath in this shameful manner, the business was 
conducted with propriety. 

I must here observe, that when the slaves go out 
to work for wages on Sunday, their employers never 
flog them; and so far as I know, never give them 
abusive language, I have often hired myself to 
work on Sunday, and have been employed in this 
way by more than fifty different persons, not one of 


'whom ever insulted, or maltreated me in any way. 


| They seldom took the trouble of coming to look at 
me until towards evening, and sometimes not then. 
I worked faithfully, because I knew that if I did 
not, I could not expect payment; and those who 
hired me, knew that if I did not work well, they 
‘need not employ me. 

| The practice of working Sunday is so universal 
t the slaves on the cotton plantations, the im- 
morality of the matter is never spoken of. 

On this plantation, our narrator remained till the 
month of September, 1806, when he departed for 
Georgia as a part of the marriage portion of one of 
his master’s daughters. He had narrowly escaped a 
dreadful death on one occasion, being suspected of 
a horrible crime, which in the event proved to have 
been committed by a fellow slave. The credit which 
he obtained for his courage and skill in discovering 
the real perpetrator of the crime, and the good con- 
duct in the management of a fishing establishment 
induced his new master to confide to him almost the 
sole care of a new plantation in Georgia. And he 
feit no dispositien to violate this confidence. But 
this young master soon fell in a duel, and his mis- 
tress died. He now fell with the plantation, into 
the hands of a man who paid a yearly rent both for 
the land and slaves. 

Charles Ball’s new master soon sickened and 
died. Even before his death, his amiable spouse 
signalized her near prospects of sovereign control, 
by giving Charles a merciless flogging for no crime 
but that of being the object of her husband’s kind- 
ness and confidence. Rightly judging that he should 
lead a sad life of it under this virago, he only waited 
for the green corn to be pear to roast, when he ad- 
dressed himself to the perilious task of returning 
by land to Maryland. The hardships of such a task 
may be faintly imagined, by one who understands 
the police regulations of slavery and the peography 
of the South—here they may be seen, and whoever 
reads this narrative, or listens to that of any other 
fugitive, who has in this way achieved his escape 
from Georgia, and does not believe this portion of 
the United States the darkest Egypt of tyranny on 
the face of our planet, must be both ignorant and ob- 
stinate. Our hero safely reached his wife and chil- 
dren, but not till the next summer. In Maryland 
he managed to live as a free man till 1830. He had 
acted the patriot before the cannon’s mouth in the 
last war, and had become a free holder of twelve 
acres of ground, and a commodious cabin. In an 
hour when he least thought of so dreadful a reverse, 
the fangs of the kidnapper were again fastened up- 
on him. He found himself once more a field slave 
in Georgia, and that twenty years of the march of 
time and of mind had given no new charms to that 
much lauded mode of existence. He ran away and 
was recovered. At last he succeeded in stowing 
himself as many a man has done, among the bales 
of cotton in the hold of a ship bound for Philadel- 
phia. He stole back to his own cabin near Balti- 
more. It was occupied by a white man—his 
wife and children had been dragged into the like 
bondage from which he had escaped—none could 
tell him where. 








If persecution can abolish slavery it will also pu- 
rify the church; and who that stands between the 
poreh and the alrar, weeping over the sins of the 
people, will not be willing to suffer, if such im- 
mense good can be accomplished!—.2 Grimke. ~ 





Ye Gospel preachers! why are you so dumb 
Upon.this solemn theme, to which each ray 
Of Revolution points? And has the world 
Such fascination, such corrupting power, 
And vile. intimidation’s forge, as thus 
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